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‘Beamish’s Stout. 


INVALUABLE FOR NURSING MOTHERS. 
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| A Delicious and Wholesome Tonic—Refreshing, Invigorating, 
and Sustaining. 


EASILY DIGESTED BY THE MOST DELICATE. 
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> Brewed by Messrs. BEAMISH & CRAWFORD, Ltd., Cork, from 
; the finest Malt and Hops, and Guaranteed by them 
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to be ABSOLUTELY PURE. 





| An EMINENT DOCTOR says: 
“TI can strongly reeommend BEAMISH’S STOUT. I have 
prescribed it for many of my patients with excellent results.” 





Laboratory, 24, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
March 4, 1gor. 

A careful analysis has been made of this sample 

of Beamish’s Stout, asa result of which I am able 

to state that it isan excellent one. It is good in 


flavour, high in extractive matters, rich in albumi- 
noids, yet contains only a very moderate amount 
of alcohol, and is very low in acidity. Although I 
understand the sample which I have received has 
been in bottle for two years, no active fermentation 


is taking place. 


LAURENCE BRIANT, F.C.S., F.R.M.S. 
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* 

; 

This is the only Stout which will not introduce into the system > 
unfermented yeast cells, and consequently it can be taken i 
by the most delicate without fear of indigestion. ; 
Delivered carriage free to any address in the United Kingdom in Cases I 
containing 3 dozen reputed pints, price 18s. per Case. i 

» 

> 

> 

> 
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Wholesale Agents to whom all communications should be addressed— 


GENDALL & CO., 34, Norfolk St., Strand, } 


LONDON, W.C. 
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READ OUR 
STARTLING OFFER! 
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<' | CUTLERY | == 


5/- 











Nothing can be fairer | CONTENTS OF OUR SHEFFI LD PARCEL: | BE SURE TO 
an this pre tn We rt Real Stag-Handled Carving Knife. READ THIS. 

. : Fork We are daily receiving 
oa eens dead waa ” ” ” ” . wi 
will send you one of our ji ss ‘ Steel. hundreds of unsolicited 
Famous Sheffield Parcels Note.—The Carvers and Steel alone worth 15/- testimonials from all 
on receipt of s/-, and 6 Best White Handled Table Knives. parts of the United 
your promise to com- 6 ” » 7 Dessert ,, Kingdom, and we are 
plete purchase in three 6 Pure Nickle Silver Table Forks. proud to be in a position 

pi 6 »” ” Dessert ,, a iid ecies eed 
monthly payments of 5/ 6 a x 2 Tea Spoons. to say that we have not 
each and one of 7/6, 2 ” ” ” Table _,, had to return a single 
Cash with order 26/- The blades are Genuine Sheftield Steel, and of fine customer's money 
Wi d : : temper and finish. The handles are specially selected through our parcels not 
Money returned at sais and fitted. The Spoons and Forks are of Pure Nickel oivts Bi BeBe This 
if parcel does not give Silver, highest quality (and not brass or white metal), Sens ; 
entire satisfaction. and warranted to wear as white as Sterling Silver fact alone proves the 
throughout. value of our Parcels. 











All classes of Cutlery on the Easy Payment System. Write for Catalogues and Book of Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Buy Direct from Warehouse and Save Middle Profits. 


BURNAND BOOTH AND CO., LTD., 


WESTMINSTER WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 











Keystone Burgundy 


If you have not already tested our claim that Keystone 
Burgundy is equal in flavour and quality to other burgundies 
and wines costing shillings more per bottle, we invite you to 

do so at once. 

It is regarded as a discovery by con- 
noisseurs, and it has already established 
itself as a common necessity in homes where 
wine is consumed, 


Half bottle - (0d. 


Price; Bottle - - Is. 6d. 
Flagon - ~-2s. Od. 


Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, 


and wine merchants. 


STEPHEN SMITH & Ca.,, Ltd, 
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Damp and Fog 


constantly cleaned with Polishes which are not affected by climatic changes. 
Everyone who has tried the 


“GLOBE” 
POLISHES 


tried them should do so to-day. Polishes which command the largest sale in 
the World must possess merit. 


URE. 
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Lf any difficulty in securing the above Polishes, write to us and we 
will see you are supplied. 








RAIMES & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Bow, London, E. 
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quickly mar the appearance of Furniture and Metal Work, unless they are 
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Profitable Business. 


& 


This is what we all want. 

You are probably making a good income, but you would like to make a 
better one. 

How are you going to do it? 

Can you answer this question? If not, may we help you? > 

We are business experts. 4 

We know how to make any genuine article sell well. 4 

It is no use having a really good article unless you can make the public : 
realize that it is good, and want to buy it. 

You can only do this by means of advertising. 

Advertising has made many fortunes. It will make one for you if you handle 
it judiciously. 

Many of our clients are now making thousands a year from an article ¢ 
which was unheard of a few years ago. 

We helped them to do this, and we can help you in the same way. 

Nothing is too large or too small for us to handle. 

All you have to do is to write us a letter stating what your business is, 
and we will help you. 

Our advice only costs a penny postage stamp, and it may lead you on to a 
fortune. It is worth trying. 





H. DAWSON & CO., i 
34, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON,W.C. 
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NO THE NO 
PAPER FIVE-SECONDS WASTE 
REQUIRED. | FIRELICHTER. | OF CINDERS. 





HESE Firelighters are a_scientifically-prepared composition, with 
enormous inflammatory properties. All that is necessary when 
lighting a fire is to break the block into three sections and place in the 
stove, surrounding the same with coal. When ignited a steady fire will 
immediately result. One of these Firelighters is quite sufficient to boil 
a kettle in a few minutes. 


Sold everywhere in packets of 10, price 3d.; or twenty packets 
will be sent post free on receipt of 5s. P.O. 








A Sample of these Firelighters will be sent post free on application. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom: 


GENDALL & Co., 34, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY. 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT & ABSORBENT. 





The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 

The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 





HE ‘‘ OSMAN” Turkish goods enumerated here are an absolute 
necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, 
and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone. Be sure to buy 


the “Osman” brand and avoid imitations. The “@Osmans” are 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BARLOW AND JONES, 
MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all the Principal Drapers and Upholsterers in 
the World. 
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HALL'S 
WINE. 


{The Marvellous Restorative. 
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AFTER TYPHOID, 
INFLUENZA, 
SCARLET FEVER, 


or any illness, when your patient is exhausted and 
<« wasted, a few glasses of HALL’S WINE will be 
{ sufficient to effect that change which will bring 
¢ back health and strength. 


ONE TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. 
YOU WILL BE WELL SATISFIED WITH THE RESULT. 
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< 
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P 
{ IT CURES— 
Neuralgia, Nervous Debility, 
Sleeplessness, and Physical 
Anemia, Breakdown. 
< > 

> 


A Member of the Royal College of Physicians writes : 


: 
: 

> . . 
» “Gentlemen,—I feel it my duty to let you know how satisfactory Hall’s Wine 
¢ has proved in the many cases in which I have used it. 

‘ “Recently I had extensive experience of its value in the convalescent stage of 
7 Typhoid Fever. I have prescribed it in Influenza, Phthisis, Neurasthenia, &c., 
¢ and always with benefit. I shall have pleasure in prescribing it when suitable.” 
4 
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SOLD BY MOST LICENSED GROCERS, CHEMISTS & WINE MERCHANTS. 


3s. and Is. 9d. per bottle. 
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The French Associations Bill and its A pologists. 


—_»~—— 


IN a recent article’ | have endeavoured to show from evidence 
that will hardly be questioned, with whom and with what 
motives the recent legislation in France has originated, that 
legislation in consequence of which so many religious congrega- 
tions of men and women have thought it better to take the road 
of exile, with all the sacrifices and hardships which it entails, 
rather than attempt to carry on their work under the new 
conditions ; while others, who wish to try the experiment of 
applying for authorization, have to live a precarious life, with 
the sword hanging over their head, and with no means of 
knowing until the fatal moment arrives, whether they have 
not by their submission placed themselves more helplessly in 
the hands of their enemies, and facilitated the work of their 
spoliation. 

It appears quite obvious that a measure entailing such 
consequences can be reconciled with any reasonable theory of 
liberty only on the ground of its necessity, for to strike at 
religious orders as they exist in modern Christendom, is to 
infringe those personal rights the preservation of which is the 
very essence of freedom. 

As upon this point there would appear to be some confusion, 
which is responsible for much misrepresentation and misappre- 
hension of the issue really involved, it may be worth while to 
repeat a very clear and temperate statement of the case, 
published almost sixty years ago when the question of un- 
authorized associations was before the French Chambers under 
King Louis Philippe.* 

Religious associations may find themselves placed in three situations 
altogether distinct. 

(1) They may be legally recognized as corporations, in which case 
they bear a civil personality, and can hold property, or acquire it, or 

1 The French Associations Bill and its Authors. THE MONTH, November, 1901. 
2 Sur les Assoctations réligteuses non reconnues. M. de Vatesmil, Paris, 1844. 
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receive benefactions. When this is so, it is not the individuals who 
are proprietors of the goods thus devolving upon the corporation, but 
the corporation itself considered as a collective moral being. Such 
was of old the position of the religious orders. Such at the present 
day is that of the religious congregations of women which have been 
authorized (under the law of 1825). 

(2) The law, without recognizing as corporations the associations 
formed by individuals who embrace a religious life, may offer no 
opposition to their formation or existence. In such a case, the civil 
power, abstracting from the religious bonds which there are between 
these individuals, sees in them only private persons, availing themselves 
of the right of association which naturally belongs to all citizens. If 
the members of such a body have made amongst themselves any social 
compact, this takes effect just as if it had been made amongst laymen. 
The religious character of the association adds nothing to the force of 
the contract, but neither does it derogate therefrom. The law takes no 
account of. the monastic vows taken by the associates, vows which it 
does not oblige them to observe ; but it maintains and guarantees the 
conditions of civil transactions. Therefore, when a social engagement 
is contracted in connexion with an agricultural undertaking, it makes 
little matter whether the associates are Trappists, or persons knowing 
nothing of any religious engagement. It is thus that the question is 
understood in the United States, and in fact everywhere where sound 
ideas of personal liberty prevail. 

(3) Finally, the law may forbid and declare unlawful any aggrega- 
tion of individuals, on the sole ground that the said individuals have 
embraced a religious life. 

It was necessary, as clearly as possible, to explain these three 
distinct cases at the outset, as-it is by confounding the second and 
third that our opponents obscure the issue that has to be considered. 


So wrote M. de Vatesmil in 1844, and, although he wrote 
professedly from the Catholic standpoint, he did but repeat 
in the above statement of the case the doctrines of French 
Liberals of the old school. Thus in the Journal du Commerce, 
May 23, 1828, we read as follows concerning one order in 
particular : 


If the Jesuits ask no more than to follow the rule of St. Ignatius ; 
if they seek but to preach religious doctrines as they hold them; if 
they wish to correspond with their General and their Pope only in the 
interests of their belief, whilst in other respects they submit to the 
common law for all the actions of their life, we fail to see what objec- 
tion can be brought against them. To refuse to Jesuits the right of 
forming themselves into an association, of affiliating others, and of 
openly preaching their doctrines, whether political or religious, this 
would be to impugn the common rights of all Frenchmen. 
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Another organ of the same school, the G/ode (March and 
April, 1828), thus developed the argument : 

It is useless to argue that an association is not a religion: if it is 
not a religion, it is a mode of practising one; and what, we would ask, 
is a creed without its practice? or what is liberty without its free 
development? Where will prohibition begin? Will the exception 
affect Catholics only? Should a colony of Jews elect to settle at Mont 
Rouge,! and should they live there without doing any harm, regarding 
the Chief Rabbi as their head, would the State oppose their proceeding ? 

It would appear that upon any principle of freedom sucha 
position is unassailable, and that as individuals banding them- 
selves together to live under a religious rule, are but exercising 
a right which they share with their fellow-citizens, they cannot 
justly be deprived of it, or made the objects of exceptional and 
oppressive legislation, unless they are found to have abused 
their liberty, and turned their association to illegal purposes, 
making religion a cloak for fraud or sedition. But such 
deprivation should of its nature be essentially penal, and should, 
like any other curtailment or suppression of personal rights, be 
preceded by a strictly judicial investigation clearly demonstrat- 
ing its necessity. Otherwise, the interference of the State is an 
act of mere despotism, the tyrannical character of which is 
nowise palliated because it is undertaken in the name of a 
republic instead of a monarchy. 

These principles are not likely to be questioned on this side 
of the Channel. How comes it, then, that so many of our 
countrymen, and almost our entire press, should have no word 
of censure for M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the French Chambers, 
whose new law is professedly directed against those associations, 
and those only, whose bond of union is a rule approved and 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church, that Church which, according 
to the first article of the Concordat, is guaranteed perfect 
freedom ; whilst the Ministers who have carried the law,— 
whatever be the sentiments of a large portion of their supporters, 
—loudly protest that they desire above all things to respect the 
Concordat, and that nothing is further from their mind than to 
infringe the liberty of the Church? 

Under the law as it now stands, all religious congregations 
not actually authorized, and so having a legal corporate status, 
are stamped, by the mere fact of being approved by the Church, 
as objects of suspicion beyond all associations having any 


1 Where there was at the time a Jesuit house. 
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other bond of union whatsoever. Has it, then, been proved 
that they have, in fact, each and all, so conducted themselves 
as to become a public nuisance or a public peril? Nothing 
short of this could warrant a sweeping measure thus affecting 
them all ez d/oc, and we cannot doubt that Englishmen in 
general honestly believe the requisite charges to have been 
proved up to the hilt. 

But if, leaving the realm of vague declamations and general 
assertions, we endeavour to arrive at something in the way 
of fact, what do we find? That there has been anything in 
the way of judicial procedure cannot be pretended and is not 
pretended. No definite charges have been made: no evidence 
has been examined : none of those who are to be put in a class 
apart from the rest of their countrymen, and who are to be 
deprived of a right possessed by all others, have been heard in 
their defence, or have even been informed of any offence 
alleged against them. Indeed, it is sufficiently obvious that the 
religious character of the associations in question is their sole 
crime, when we find that the law affects cloistered communities 
of nuns, ladies cut off from all intercourse with the world, who 
devote their lives to prayer and works of piety, and that it 
seems likely to be applied in their regard with implacable 
severity. On the other hand, that any of the proscribed 
congregations have given legitimate ground of complaint, has 
been asserted only upon such sort of evidence as is familiar 
to us all in the newspaper press. To prove a negative is of 
course no easy task; but the fact is patent that champions 
of the threatened orders, such as the Comte de Mun and 
M. Lamarzelle, as quoted in my previous paper, roundly declared 
in the Chambers, and without any attempt being made to 
contradict them that, save in one solitary instance, no charge 
of any kind had been established, either against teaching orders 
as having exercised a bad influence upon their pupils, or against 
any order at all as having done anything against that Republic 
whose actual representatives give them so much cause to love 
it. M. Lamarzelle’s words, which were but summarized in my 
former article, must be cited in full: 


The President of the Council [M. Waldeck-Rousseau], next taking 
his stand upon the ground of facts, has accused the congregations of 
militant political activity. Others had previously formulated the same 
charge more definitely. M. Trouillot [the rapporteur of the Bill], to 
justify the projected law against the congregations, spoke of “their 
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political action, their interference in public affairs, and the strife of 
parties, encouraged, as they are, by the inadequacy of the powers given 
by existing laws, an interference which displays itself with unparalleled 
zeal.” Finally, let me quote M. Brisson. Here is what he said, in 
explaining the motives of his proposal: ‘“‘We have recently been 
enabled to see in the full light of justice, that these illegal congregations 
spread over the whole country, together with their mortmain, a network 
of policy and police, whose meshes draw closer every day. Never 
since the times of the Zégue, has the State been more nearly undone ; 
the day was all but upon us when the foes of civil society should cast 
down their stake of millions reserved for the purpose. Nothing could 
better demonstrate the wisdom of the prohibitions enacted by our 
forefathers or the unwisdom of their abandonment.” (7Z7rés bien / tres 
bien ! on the Left.) 

You see, gentlemen, what great dangers the congregations were 
about to cause the State. One might add to this utterance of M. Brisson’s 
the famous line of Moliére : 


Nous l’avons, en dormant, madame, échappé belle. 


After quoting these same words of M. Brisson, M. Barboux, in a 
study published in the Semaine politique, thus continued: “ Nothing is 
lacking, not even the iniquity of making all pay for the fault of some.” 

In fact it has not been proved that the congregations were politically 
militant. This has been proved in the case of one congregation alone, 
that of the Assumptionists. It is again M. Barboux who is our witness : 
“The process against the Assumptionists [he says] cannot be blamed 
as superficial: on the contrary, it dwelt upon points that were even 
childish, with the object of proving that this congregation, like an 
ancient reftarius, was preparing to entangle the whole of France ina 
gigantic net. We now ask, and they must reply, Has any proof been 
discovered, even the slightest, of the complicity of any other congrega- 
tion in the work which the Assumptionists are accused of undertaking ?” 
If, in spite of all these searches, requisitions and seizures, nothing has 
been discovered, all these proposed legal enactments are summarily 
disposed of by the moral of Phzedrus, 


Hec propter illos scripta est homines fabula 
Qui fictis causis innocentes opprimunt.! 


In truth, the object of the Government in prosecuting the Assump- 
tionists was not to convict them on the score of their association—this 
was but the pretext. The real object of the prosecution was to be 
enabled to institute interrogatories and researches, with a view to detect 
the political action of the congregations, and then to exhibit it in all 
the glare of a sensational judicial process. The President of the Council 
himself told us so in the Senate on the 29th of November, 1900, when 


1 For those the fable I have writ is meant 
On false pretexts who crush the innocent. 
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the amnesty was under discussion—speaking thus: “I have had 
occasion to say, and the Senate will allow me to repeat, that we 
were under no delusion as to the actual results of the process 
in the prosecution of certain religious. It was easy to foresee that 
these results would be what in fact they are—a paltry sixteen francs of 
damages—and if we adopted this course it was to free ourselves from 
the surmises which constantly attributed to the Government the idea 
of attributing to certain religious associations manceuvres whereof they 
were wholly incapable. We have wished to put our finger on the 
innumerable and dangerous political springs veiled by a certain (me) 
religious association or institution. Such has been our aim.” 

Do not these words of the President of the Council clearly and 
precisely imply that the Government endeavoured to demonstrate the 
existence of political action on the part of all the congregations aimed 
at in the law which he proposed, and that in spite of all the potent 
means of investigation with which the criminal-code arms him, means 
which he has used and abused, in spite of all the acts, arbitrary beyond 
example, of which he has been guilty, he has found but one congrega- 
tion which dd concern itself with politics. It was therefore with 
justice that M. Barboux stigmatized as iniquitous the generalization 
which makes all share the fault—if fault it was—of one. 


The particular case of the Assumptionist Fathers, which is 
next discussed, though somewhat of a digression, can hardly be 
omitted. M.Lamarzelle thus continued : 


Let us now see what the Assumptionists did. As you perceive, I do 
not try to shirk the arguments of my opponents. My reply to them 
may be good or bad, but it shall be plump and plain. These men, the 
Assumptionists, said to themselves, Here we have an association beside 
us no more authorized than ourselves (a/sturbance on the Left; tres bien! 
tres bien ! on the Right), which works in darkness and has covered the 
whole of France with its meshes; it has an anti-religious political and 
electoral organization everywhere at work, with its centre at Paris, and 
radiating throughout France. Can the liberty be actually refused to us 
of defending our faith by means like those which are employed for its 
attack ? Have we not the right to do, openly in the light of day, what 
others do in the dark? That is what the Assumptionist Congregation 
said ; and that is what they did. What is unheard of in this matter 
is that you, the Government, you prosecuted this congregation solely 
for a press offence. You, the champions of the liberty of the press ; 
you instituted this process with no other motive but to destroy 
a journal that assailed you. . . . And, gentlemen, this affair of 
the Assumptionists, on which you fancied you could so surely rely 
to support your projected law, does but prove, on the contrary, the 
inanity of your contention. For what happened? When this con- 
gregation undertook political action which you found troublesome, who 
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intervened? Was it not the ecclesiastical authority? Was it not the 
Pope? Was it not at his hands that you found a solution of the 
problem? And when I hear the President of the Council say that 
these congregations are no part of the body of the Church, I cannot 
but think that he then had clear evidence to the contrary, for a word 
of advice from the Pope sufficed to make the Assumptionists withdraw 
from politics. 


This, as I have said, is a digression, but it helps us to realize 
upon evidence that it will be difficult to reject, how completely 
the case is misrepresented or misapprehended by those who 
would have the British public believe that beyond all doubt and 
question the congregations as a body have worked with might 
and main for political objects. 

Turning from an opponent of the Government measure to 
its most conspicuous and able advocate, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
himself, we find much that deserves serious consideration, 
considerably more serious than it has received at the hands 
of many who undertake to pronounce a verdict upon the 
question at issue. 

We have been lately told by one who professes himself 
a fervent admirer of the French Premier, that in the volume 
of his speeches in support of the Associations Bill,! “there is not 
much directly about the Jesuits, for it is largely impersonal and 
void of offensive language ; but it is a most powerful argument 
in favour of the position, that if ‘the Republic’ and the present 
Constitution of France were to be saved from the champions 
of everything that is retrograde in French politics, the enact- 
ment was a plain necessity.” The writer evidently supposes 
that in thus speaking he is conferring high praise upon the 
orator and his orations. But how so? 

It was the Prime Minister’s obvious and bounden duty to 
speak out in the plainest terms he could command, if he had 
anything to say. Where was the merit, or the sense, of refraining 
from injuring those in word, whom he was preparing to injure 
so fatally in deed? As we have seen, the Act which it was his 
object to carry was an aggression upon the rights of indivi- 
duals, wholly indefensible unless it could be shown that those 
individuals had by misconduct forfeited the rights of ordinary 
citizens. How could this possibly be done without naming the 
offenders and their offence? Is it consistent with common 

1 Published by Eugene Fasquelle. It is from this volume, unless it be otherwise 
stated, that I shall quote M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s utterances. 
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sense to suppose that a speaker so able, so astute, and so bent 
on winning, should have omitted to say what alone could 
justify that which he was resolved to do, supposing there were 
anything to his purpose for him to say? And how, if he thus 
restrained himself, did he succeed in furnishing any argument 
on the subject at all, Jet alone a powerful argument? How was 
it that, as the preface to his speeches assures us, he championed 
the cause with an eloquence, so much to the point, so definite 
and so convincing, as to win over the votes of all? Can 
a speech for the prosecution be definite or to the point, if it 
brings home no specified charge to any specified criminal ? 
Or can such a speech prove convincing to any one who is not 
already convinced before the speaker begins to speak ? 

It is undoubtedly true that M. Waldeck-Rousseau abounded 
in large assertions and sonorous phrases, to the effect that 
France was on the edge of a volcano, and that unless the 
congregations were at once taken by the throat, they would 
infallibly subvert the Republic and deprive their countrymen 
of all the good things they inherit from the Revolution; for the 
feeling of delicacy which forbade him to name individual 
persons or specific acts, by no means forbade charges of the 
gravest character which were too vague and general to be 
brought to book. The unauthorized congregations, he assured 
the Chambers, had become a real danger to the State; they 
were found everywhere; they were immensely wealthy ; their 
influence was even more formidable than their wealth; they 
had established a wonderful organization to carry out their 
projects ; they were getting hold of all sorts and conditions of 
men; with tactical craft they put themselves in touch with 
those of every age, from the cradle to the grave; they were 
becoming audacious; there were conspirator monks and business 
monks (moznes ligueurs et moines d'affaires); in the schools 
directed by their members the young learnt not to serve the 
State, but to make war upon it; they were growing more 
numerous and more threatening; they manifested implacable 
dispositions ; a rival power was being set up within the State, 
and was sapping its strength; continual activity was of their 
essence ; the country had been within measurable distance of 
civil war; the situation was become intolerable; ten years 
hence it would have become impossible to adopt the necessary 
means of defence now proposed to be taken. 

All this, and much more of the same character, may be read 
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in the report of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s discourses ; but of what 
can by any stretch of language be called proof for the suppo- 
sition that it was with politics these conspirators dealt, there is 
nothing capable of furnishing a more adequate foundation than 
its apex affords for a pyramid. The classical instance of the 
Assumptionists was of course produced. There was, equally of 
course, a reference to the no less familiar fact that the Jesuits 
have throughout their history been the objects of much opposi- 
tion, and that they were once suppressed by a Pope. There was 
an allusion, which brought down the house, to “‘a certain perfidy” 
sufficiently marking the origin of attacks made on the Govern- 
ment proposals, and another allusion to the same perfidious 
originators’ unconscionable habit of evading the blows dealt 
for their destruction. Somewhat more precisely it was alleged, 
as though undoubtedly a crime of the first magnitude, that a 
political association had been formed for electoral purposes, 
though under a system of universal suffrage this would not 
appear to be anything very terrible. That the religious congre- 
gations were responsible for work in this direction appears to 
have been argued on the ground, firstly, that perhaps they intended 
to subsidize with their immense resources anything that might 
ensue in the shape of an émeute;1 and secondly, that the Cte. 
de Mun had exhorted the members of the Cercle Catholique to 
do their duty in the life-and-death struggle which threatens the 
Church. As the Cercle Catholique is no more a congregationa- 
list, or even a clerical, association, than is the Primrose League, 
it would seem to be assumed as a sound principle in French 
politics that if constitutional means be adopted in defence of 
Catholic interests, the anti-clerical majority are fully entitled to 
employ whatever arbitrary measures are judged most effective 
to thwart them. 

But if M. Waldeck-Rousseau had little or nothing to say 
with regard to facts, a branch of the question which apparently 
had no interest for him, and which he considered as irrelevant, 
there were others upon which he dwelt at great length, pro- 
pounding arguments of which it is clear he himself thought 
highly, but which to those trained according to English modes 
of thought are not likely to prove intelligible. 

In the first place, the basis of his whole position was that 
radical confusion of ideas which we have already considered, 
and of which unmistakable signs are visible in the words quoted 

1 Lettres d’un Jésuite a M. Waldeck-Rousseau, p. 228. 
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by M. Lamarzelle from M. Brisson. Throughout his orations, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau took it for granted, as a matter too 
obvious to demand proof, that for a religious congregation to be 
unauthorized, is the same thing as to be illegal; that unless it 
have a legally recognized civil personality as a corporate body, 
it must be under the ban of the law and cannot be tolerated in 
a well-ordered State. Therefore, he argued, with an energy and 
insistence which seem to prove that he really thought there was 
something -in the argument, therefore is it plainly impossible, 
for example, to entrust the education of youth to the members 
of religious congregations which are unauthorized. To do so 
would be, he maintains, to teach the youthful mind at the very 
outset the most deplorable and fatal of all lessons, that the laws 
of their country may with impunity be defied. His Govern- 
ment enacts an arbitrary law based wholly upon this extravagant 
principle, and he then exclaims in words which are cheered to 


the echo by his supporters : 


In truth, what will children think in establishments opened by 
religious who do not admit the State faith (4a fot de l’Etat)? We 
hear much of books, of manuals, of tasks, of lessons. Ah! there isa 
book more eloquent than any other,—that of life,—it is this which is 
set before the pupil’s eyes. What will he learn in these establishments, 
or at the hands of these religious? He will learn that there are laws 
which may be set at naught, that the society which springs from 1789 
is but a transient power, precarious and subordinate, and that there is, 
in a word, a theocratic power which has the right to pronounce 
judgment (vezvser) upon its decrees. (Loud applause.) Here is a 
congregation which is not recognized: it has not the right to possess 
an acre of land, not even to own the roof that shelters it,—and will you 
give it the care of youth? (Zoud applause.) 





But, undoubtedly, in these mock-heroics we get a glimpse of 
the real motive at the back of all, and begin to understand 
why it is to religious congregations alone that all these abstract 
principles apply, and why monks and nuns are on a different 
footing before the law from Freemason lodges and trades-unions, 
not to say bicycle clubs and debating societies. What is 
intolerable and not to be endured is the doctrine that there is 
another suzerain than the State of whom any Frenchman holds 
anything, that there is a Power, the sanctity of whose decrees 
even the vote of French Chambers cannot overrule. Such an 
idea, in the mind of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and those who think 
with him, must at all costs be abolished, and the first step is to 
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get rid of those whose very existence is a standing monument 
to its truth. 

It was, however, clearly advisable not to exhibit this ruling 
principle in too naked a guise. To this end were such pains 
taken to furnish it with a decent covering, and logic and history 
were alike twisted and tortured into its service. It was argued 
accordingly by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and at great length, that 
no man has a right to bind himself by perpetual engagements, 
thus abdicating the liberty which is the indefeasible right of 
every citizen, and that those who take the religious vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, commit an offence against 
society which put them beyond the pale of the law. But it 
was pointed out in reply, that not only were some orders to 
be authorized and approved, which could not be if their funda- 
mental principle were declared radically vicious,—but that under 
modern conditions the religious who takes vows contracts no 
obligation except to his own conscience, and is free in practice 
to resume his liberty when it so pleases him. As so advanced 
a Liberal as M. Floquet once put it: 


If our laws do not recognize monastic vows, no more do they 
forbid them. Any one is allowed to remain unmarried, or poor, or to 
accept the commands of his fellows. In this regard, the law, without 
prying into the interior, is satisfied with securing the freedom of each 
individual. 


In like manner the Premier laid much stress upon the 
state of things under the old Kings of France, quite forgetting, 
as M. Jacques Piou replied, that in those days monasteries 
were established and sustained by the State, which recognized 
them as corporate bodies and enforced their rules by its 
authority, in consequence of which there was a necessary con- 
nexion between them and it, which it is the very essence of 
modern communities to repudiate. 

So again, to prove that the State has a right to appropriate 
the property of the same luckless congregations, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau made much of an argument which will certainly not 
be comprehended by a people that makes no pretensions to 
logic. These goods, he said, cannot belong to the congregation, 
for the congregation, having no legal status, has no existence ; 
nor can they belong to the individuals, for they have ceded all 
their rights to the congregation: therefore are they ves nudius, 
which the State rightfully appropriates. 
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But on these grounds or others it has now become an article 
of French law that any one who enters a congregation approved 
by the Catholic Church, becomes a sort of ticket-of-leave man, 
who can be tolerated in the country only on condition of report- 
ing himself specially to the Government and receiving its per- 
mission to dwell in his native land, so long as it may think fit. 
Any refusal to accept such a condition is at once to be set down 
as plain evidence of his evil disposition. Yet, as a lively writer 
says, addressing M. Waldeck-Rousseau :! 


Need I here reply to some good folk who, being rather slow of 
apprehension, or possessed by a spirit of legal servility, are ready to 
charge religious with being enemies of the laws of their country because 
they do not apply for authorization. Why, they say, should you not 
put yourself straight with the powers that be? Why, gentlemen, we 
are straight with them. You are strangely mistaken if you discover in 
our attitude of refusal any evidence of revolt or mutiny. One does not 
ask leave of the French law to take a bath, or buy an overcoat, or light 
a cigar, or read a newspaper; no more of the French law than of the 
Grand Turk. Neither the one nor the other of these authorities either 
forbids such actions or permits them ; they ignore them. It is just the 
same with Peter who undertakes to obey Paul, with James who 
surrenders his estate, with Andrew who makes up his mind not to 
marry but remain a bachelor. The law will intervene fast enough 
when there is a transgression,—I mean the human law of the statute- 
book. A law levelled at us on the sole ground of our being religious 
would be an iniquitous law. ... It is not citizens who revolt by 
refusing submission to such laws ; it is the laws themselves that commit 
an outrage on the rights of citizens. 

But there is another line of argument much favoured in the 
Premier’s speeches in which there is far more substance than 
in the subtleties above indicated, as it brings us back to the 
fundamental motive of the whole enterprise, of which we have 
already had an inkling. The existence of religious congrega- 
tions depending wholly upon an external power, that is to say, on 
the Pope, is, he insists, in flagrant contradiction with the only 
religious idea which Revolutionary France can admit, that of 
a clergy upon which the civil power has a firm grip. The 
secular clergy, he urges, is a clergé concordataire ; there being no 
single Bishop who is not a nominee of the Government ; and he 
significantly bade the Chamber remark how small a proportion 
of the Episcopate had given any publicity to the Pope’s letter 
on the impending crisis. The parish priests and the rest of 


1 Lettres Wun Jésuite, p. 85. 
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the secular clergy can be reached through their Bishops, and 
controlled by the power of the purse and the stoppage of 
their salaries. As for authorized congregations, they will 
not be authorized unless they serve a purpose which the 
Government finds useful and economical, as in outward works 
of mercy, and unless the same Government approve every 
particular of their rule; and when authorized they will live 
on sufferance, the Government claiming the right to determine 
when they are large enough and must receive no new members, 
and when, being no longer serviceable, they must cease to 
exist altogether. Under such conditions, thinks M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, there is security, with a vigilant and vigorous 
administration, for the cardinal doctrine of State supremacy, 
and for the proper behaviour of a Church according to the 
mind of one who, like himself, could make over a score of 
speeches upon religion, its necessities and its benefits, without 
once mentioning the name of God, or any word more com- 
promising than “theocratic.” But if individual liberty were to 
be organized on behalf of the Church, there would at once 
be an end of a state of things so satisfactory for statesmen. 
The members of unauthorized congregations, he declares, 
disturb the order of routine duties by ever fresh developments 
of work ; they overshadow and supplant the genuine clergy in 
their own domain, occupying their pulpits and teaching in their 
seminaries [to do either, be it observed in passing, the Bishop’s 
authority is required]; and instead of confining themselves to 
elementary instruction, they venture to treat large questions 
suggested by topics of the day. Nay, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
is concerned to think that they are corrupting the very staple 
of Catholic belief and devotion. Therefore, he maintains, is 
the new law calculated to benefit the Church herself, which he 
profoundly respects, and with whose true liberty he would not 
for worlds interfere. And no doubt his words have a real 
meaning provided that the Church be understood as a national 
establishment, and her liberty as liberty to do all that the 
State requires. 


For it is evident enough [wrote Cardinal Newman long ago]! a 
National Church can be of the highest service to the State, if properly 
under control. The State wishes to make its subjects peaceful and 
obedient ; and there is nothing more fitted to effect this object than 
religion. It wishes them to have some teaching about the next world, 


1 Anglican Difficulties, Lecture vi. 
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but not too much: just as much as is important and beneficial to the 
interests of the present. Decency, order, industry, patience, sobriety, 
and as much of purity as can be expected from human nature,—this is 
its list of requisites ; not dogma, for it creates the odium theologicum ; 
not mystery, for it only serves to exalt the priesthood. Useful, sensible 
preaching, activity in benevolent schemes, the care of schools [not this 
on any account in contemporary France], the superintendence of 
charities, good advice for the thoughtless and idle, and “spiritual 
consolation ” for the dying—these are the duties of a National Church. 
The parochial clergy are to be a moral police ; as to the Bishops, they 
are to be officers of a State-religion, not shepherds of a people. 


Such undoubtedly is the programme in the interests of 
which the new legislation has been devised, until such time 
as the Revolutionary movement shall devour another batch of its 
children, and open war against the Church shall replace con- 
temptuous and insidious toleration. Meanwhile those bodies 
must be got rid of which dare to proclaim by their very exist- 
ence the paramount supremacy of the Kingdom of God, and 
it is considered a small price to pay for their discomfiture if 
with them disappear likewise the fundamental liberties of a 
whole people. 

But, it will be objected, is not all this refuted by the fact 
that authorization is offered upon certain conditions to those 
who choose to apply for it? True ;—authorization zs offered ; 
and we know something of the conditions upon which it is to be 
sought ;—and if anything were wanting to prove that the inten- 
tions of those who have carried the Associations Law are as 
has been said, it would be furnished by an examination of 
this same question of authorization. But such examination 
must be left for another occasion. 
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PART IV. 


THROUGHOUT the so-called “ Dark Ages” of medizval history 
a progressive, though intermittent, stream of artistic activity 
gradually led up to the great achievements of the twelfth 
century. Of these, the most important were the monumental 
mosaics in the Cathedrals of Monreale, Cefalu, Torcello; 
in S. Marco at Venice, and those in the Church of S. Clemente, 
in the apse of S. Paolo fuori le mure, and in the apse and 
triumphal arch of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, at Rome. A little 
later came the successive labours of Fra Jacopo Francescano 
and Andrea Tafi in the Florentine baptistery—noteworthy as 
the first-fruits of the rich harvest that Florence afterwards 
yielded to art; while during the whole of the thirteenth 
century the Roman family of the Cosmati were executing 
noble mosaics in the Cathedrals of Civita Castellana and 
Anagni, in Sta. Scholastica at Subiaco, and in the Churches of 
San Alessio, Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 
and the Ara Ceeli, at Rome. In the last decade of the century, 
Filippo Rusuti, Gaddo Gaddi, and—master among mosaicists— 
Jacopo Torriti, were already at work in Rome; and before its 
close Giotto had completed his famous mosaic of the Navicella 
(now entirely destroyed by frequent restorations) for the 
portico of St. Peter’s. 

Considered collectively, all this work is still Byzantine in 
character. But while that in the baptistery at Florence displays 
all the stiffness and exaggerated gauntness of the old tradition, 
—a result due probably to the influence of Greek collaborators, 
—the Roman mosaics, and notably those of the Cosmati and 
Torriti, show a certain breadth and freedom of treatment, a 
truth and simplicity in the handling of figures and drapery, 
that already heralds the triumphs of succeeding centuries. In 
the hands of Torriti, whose greatest known works are those 
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in S.Giovanni in Laterano and Sta. Maria Maggiore, mosaic 
reached its highest development as an artistic exponent of 
religious themes. Forsaking the more rigid symbolism of 
earlier centuries, this master brought a certain truly pictorial 
quality into his work, without sacrificing the symmetrical 
severity and conventionalism that properly belongs to the 
monumental character of mosaic. But the spirit of Christian 
art had now outgrown the limitations of mosaic. It demanded 
a more realistic embodiment, a more individual and discrimina- 
tive expression, a more intimate relation between the idea and 
the form, than is possible to the idiom of an art which speaks 
only in generalizations and in types, in outlines rather than 
in details, which provides equivalents but shuns actualities. It 
called for a more finely sensitive medium that would respond 
to every gradation of feeling, for a more plastic material that 
it could mould into harmony with itself, and upon which it 
could impress its own image. Thus we find that the culmina- 
tion of the old art of mosaic coincided with the rise of modern 
painting ; the greatest mosaicist of Italy was the contemporary 
of the “Father” of her painters ; and the century that spanned 
the labours of Torriti and of Cimabue was the century that 
witnessed the transition of Christian art from her symbolic 
into her expressive period. 

The subsequent history of mosaic shows a constantly 
increasing subservience to pictorial ideals it was radically 
incapable of realizing; and its debasement was completed 
when a much later school of Roman mosaicists perverted the 
grand old Byzantine art to the alien use of reproducing easel 
oil-paintings of the full Renaissance. 

Before proceeding to follow the course of Italian painting, 
it is necessary to observe that the limits of space at our 
disposal have obliged us in these articles to confine ourselves 
to the development of only one form of Christian art, although 
this would have been more adequately treated had it been 
possible to consider it in reference to the simultaneous activity 
of other branches—of, for example, miniature painting, the illus- 
tration of manuscripts, ivory-work, metal-work, enamel-work, &c. 
—all of which throw very important light on medizval symbolism, 
and which furnished a very important vent to the mediaeval 
religious imagination. For the same reason we have been 
obliged, locally as well as specifically, to deal with only one 
development of Christian art—that, namely, of which Italy was 
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the scene. This development, which shows a gradual growth 
from the early efforts of the Catacombs to the glories of the 
Primitive Renaissance, and a subsequent rapid decline, was 
chosen as being a typical example of art evolution, and also 
as including the greatest achievements of Christian plastic 
art. But another, and an entirely independent development, 
running on almost parallel lines, was manifested in the art of 
Northern Europe. Starting considerably later, it was free from 
the dominance of a pagan environment which had somewhat 
disturbed the course of Christian Roman art; and thus, com- 
paratively unhampered by the presence of foreign art-forms, 
its symbolic period was of much shorter duration than that of 
the older art, and it entered upon its creative period nearly 
a century earlier. While Italy was still following the Byzantine 
tradition, the art of the North had already evolved a new, and 
distinctively Christian, style of architecture; and the Gothic 
spirit penetrating into the material of sculpture and painting, 
was forming it into an expressive medium for the embodiment 
of Christian thought and feeling. 

This priority of development has tempted some critics 
into an endeavour to trace the great Italian awakening of the 
thirteenth century to an impulse communicated from Gallic 
and Germanic sources. No documentary confirmation of this 
theory has, however, as yet been forthcoming; and the con- 
jecture is, to our thinking, not even supported by probability. 
For while in default of all evidence it is as difficult to deny 
as it is rash to affirm, an influence that may have resulted 
from the possible intercommunication of Northern and Southern 
artists; yet the differences in the types they respectively 
produced are so marked and individual as to indicate two 
distinct and independent developments—two autochthonous 
growths that pursued a parallel course in so far as both con- 
formed to a uniform law of art-evolution, but which manifested 
divergent characteristics as each was modified by the particular 
conditions of its own environment. And of these, it must be 
admitted that the slower and later was also the fuller and more 
perfect development, and as such would imply the possession 
of the stronger vitality. Moreover, the progressive develop- 
ment of mosaic—a development directed not towards the 
improvement of technical methods (which were highly advanced 
from the outset by the Greek originators), but towards the 
convergence of the art-form and the religious idea—was a 
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spontaneous development that had proceeded independently of 
all Northern stimulus ; and if we compare the Ravenese mosaics 
of the sixth century with the Roman mosaics of Torriti and his 
contemporaries, we shall find that the progress achieved, though 
gradual, had been immense. The great era of painting which 
was inaugurated in the thirteenth century was but the con- 
tinuation on another artistic plane of the same effort that had 
inspired the mosaicists, and it can surely be accounted for 
without the assumption of any extraneous influence, by the 
progressive tendency of the centuries of striving that had 
preceded it. 

Coinciding with the displacement of mosaic by painting 
as the representative Christian art, came a spontaneous revival 
of the long-neglected art of sculpture. The work of the 
great sculptor associated with this revival has so little in 
common with, and is so immeasurably superior to, that of any of 
his contemporaries, as to have constituted somewhat of a problem 
in the history of art; and he is sometimes acclaimed (or 
stigmatized) as the herald of the Pagan Renaissance. That 
the genius of Niccola Pisano received powerful stimulus from 
some fragments of antique sculpture which had chanced (as 
Vasari says) to come in his way, is evidenced by the classical 
handling of his early reliefs on the pulpit of the Pisan 
baptistery. But his subsequent work clearly shows that his 
study of the antique had not stimulated him to a mere 
emulation of pagan forms, but had revealed to him the secret 
of all truth and beauty of form by leading him to the study 
of nature. 

It has been said that every artist is a child of his age; and 
in this sense every creative artist is as much an interpreter as 
an imitator, as much the spokesman as the teacher of the 
multitude—the degree of his power and influence being pro- 
portionate to the degree in which he feels the needs and shares 
the aspirations of his age, and is able to give voice to the one 
and to realize the other. The remarkable prestige attaching 
to the name of Niccola Pisano is due less to his superior genius 
than to the fact that he was the first to find the path for which 
many others were vainly seeking—the “right way of art,” as it 
had been pointed out to him by the antique. The great effort 
of this period of transition was towards a fuller and finer 
expressiveness of form. We see it in Torriti grappling with 
the inflexible material of an essentially synthetic art. We can 
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trace it clearly vivifying the traditional formalism that Cimabue 
was never able to discard. It rose up later a triumphant 
impulse, carrying all obstacles before it, in the life-work of 
Giotto. And it struggles pathetically with the incompetence 
of countless unnamed or unidentified artists whose work has 
no permanent value beyond that of a record of general tendency. 
Now the expressive aim which at this time was the dominant 
impulse of Italian art requires for its fulfilment (as was pointed 
out in the first article of this series) the concurrence and 
co-operation of the imitative aim ; in other words, the complete 
and realistic expression of an ideal significance demands not 
only that the forms in which this significance is embodied shall 
be its visible image, but that they shall be convincing in them- 
selves by being true to nature. The study of nature—this was 
the lesson Niccola learnt from his scant acquaintance with 
antique models; this was the gift he bequeathed to Italian 
art. And, though he was not always able to reproduce nature 
as he saw her, and perhaps even did not always see her quite 
aright, yet to him belongs the distinction of being the first 
Italian artist who attempted to present Christian themes in 
images that approximated to the reality of life. 

In this respect, his great contemporary, who bears the proud 
title of the Father of Modern Painting, was far behind him. 
Throughout his work, Cimabue adhered to the Byzantine style ; 
and the change he wrought was not so much a change of form 
as (if we may be permitted a fine distinction) a change of 
manner. He never arrived at the creation of new types, nor 
did he venture to take up a new attitude towards his subject. 
His pictures are little more than mosaics in painting. But what 
he did accomplish was to infuse a sense of movement and to 
breathe a spirit of life into the traditional immobility of 
Byzantine art. 

To some extent he prepared the way for his pupil and 
successor, Giotto, who accomplished on a far larger scale the 
same work for painting that Niccola Pisano (who died within 
a year or so of Giotto’s birth) had done for sculpture. Through 
a long life of unremitting labour as architect, sculptor, and 
pre-eminently as painter, the great Florentine implanted the 
tradition of a new art—an art on the one side inspired by 
religion, on the other founded upon nature—over almost the 
whole extent of Italy. In the intervals of his work at Florence, 
he travelled, teaching and painting, to Assisi, Rome, Padua, 
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Verona, Ferrara, Ravenna, Arezzo, Naples, and Milan; and in 
each city there grew up in his footsteps a crowd of followers, 
of whom many still further developed his teaching and con- 
tinued his work, while others, as was inevitable, remained 
mere imitators of his style. 

If in a few words we would characterize the aim apparent 
through all Giotto’s achievement, it may be said that he sought by 
the study of nature and the observation of actual life, to embody 
the truths of Christian faith in forms that should bear the stamp 
of reality, he sought to unite thought and thing, and to present 
a religious significance in terms that should visibly express it. 
For this end he dwells by preference on the mere human aspect 
of incarnate truth, and brings a certain homeliness into his 
treatment of sacred themes which gave them an immediate and 
vivid appeal to the multitude. With a consummate simplicity 
and directness he addresses himself more to the feelings than 
the imagination, that is to say, he is expressive, not symbolic. 
When he paints the virtues he discarus all symbolic allusions 
for a clear allegoric narrative, and handles his subject with 
true dramatic instinct. When he paints the Madonna it is not 
in her majesty as Queen of Heaven and earth, but in the lowli- 
ness of her human motherhood. And although he occasionally 
represents the enthroned Saviour, he is far more frequently 
occupied with scenes from His earthly ministry and Passion, 
and with narratives of the lives of the Saints. 

This change in the attitude of art towards her subject- 
matter was not only a result of the effort for fuller expression, 
it was also furthered by a transition that was taking place 
in contemporary ideals. Throughout the early middle ages, 
from the Constantine era down to the eleventh century, the 
idea of empire, the acceptance and exaltation of the right of 
authority, had been important factors in the conception of life, 
and had fostered a complaisant delight in the insignia and the 
ceremonial of imperial and hieratic dignity. With the dawn 
of modernism, the spirit of individualism awoke from a long 
sleep, and with extravagant insistence asserted the claims and 
the potentialities and the rights of the individual human unit. 
The prestige of majesty waned when humanity entered upon 
her reign. And as the spirit of collectivism gave place to the 
spirit of individualism, the synthetic art of the earlier centuries 
gave place to the analytic and delineative art of the Primitive 
Renaissance. Art now no longer occupied herself exclusively 
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with the ceremonial of life’s red-letter days, but found an 
absorbing interest in the commonplaces of daily routine and 
applied them to the more vivid realization of the human aspect 
of sacred subjects. 

Midway between Cimabue and Giotto, both in point of time 
and in the character and extent of his influence, stands the 
first great painter of the rival Republic and art centre of Siena, 
namely, Duccio di Buoninsegna. While far surpassing Cimabue 
both in force of conception and mastery of execution, yet unlike 
Giotto, Duccio rigidly eschewed all naturalistic tendencies and 
devoted his energies to the elaboration and perfecting of the 
old Byzantine forms. His pictures show all the ornamental 
splendour and much of the stiff symbolism of a medieval 
mosaic, together with the delicacy of detail of a medieval 
miniature painting, these qualities being combined with a certain 
dramatic intensity that was all his own. By his power of 
rendering life and action he attained to a vivid realization of 
his subject, while by disclaiming all attempt at faithful repro- 
duction of the human and natural side, he accentuated its 
supernatural elements. The enthusiasm with which Duccio’s 
work was hailed raised it into a standard for his successors. 
Whether owing to the affinities of their own temperament or 
to the long-established habit of their city to oppose whatever 
emanated from Florence, the artists of the Siennese school 
never attempted to follow Giotto’s great movement towards 
the truth of nature; and to the end their art, though advanced 
and developed to great beauty and grace of form by the Loren- 
zetti, Simone Martini, Lippo Memmi, Taddeo di Bartoli, and 
others, was clearly reminiscent of the Byzantine tradition on 
which it was founded. The balance between the objective 
and the subjective which elsewhere in Italy it was the effort of 
art to maintain equipoised, in Siena fell on the subjective side. 

The Florentine school, more numerous and more repre- 
sentative, shows in the undercurrent of its activity two streams 
of tendency, the one turning towards realism, the reproduction 
of nature in the forms of art; the other turning towards idealism, 
intent on the significance of a religious inspiration. But 
under the influence of genius, these two tendencies mingled into 
the composite impulse of a great creative force. Among the 
greater of Giotto’s followers towers forth Orcagna, wrapt in his 
vision of Heaven and Hell. Taddeo Gaddi and Giovanni di 
Milano each in his own way worthily carried on the Giottesque 
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tradition, and their work shows not only an earnest religious 
purpose, but, in spite of all technical imperfections, a constant 
though not always a successful effort after realistic handling. 
Lorenzo Monaco, Gentile da Fabriano, and Masolino, idealists 
though they were, yet had recourse to the study of nature for 
the more vivid rendering of an ideal significance, and bestowed 
patient care that every detail of their work should be true and 
convincing in itself. And the last-named, whose art shows a 
marked advance on that of all his predecessors, succeeded in 
combining the subjectiveness of the Siennese school with great 
realism and strength of form. Fra Angelico, great among the 
greatest religious painters, whose pictures seem the reflected 
images of his ecstatic contemplations, though he cannot be 
said to have founded his types on the observation of actual 
life, yet achieved a potent and subtle expression of the spiritual 
things with which alone he was concerned. 

On the other hand, we find such lesser artists, as Spinello 
Aretino, Andrea Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, and Paolo 
Uccello, devoting themselves throughout more to the objective 
and external side of their art—occupying themselves with 
problems of foreshortening, perspective, and the elaboration 
and improvement of technical methods—all that might increase 
their mastery over their medium, and advance the evolution of 
art-forms that should reproduce the facts of life and nature. 
They led up to the great experimentalists of the latter half of 
the fifteenth century—Alessio Baldovinetti, the Peselli, and the 
Pollaiuoli, who also remain in the second rank for lack of that 
finer inspiration which would have given their executive skill 
its greatest opportunity. 

Of all the early artists, the one whose work maintains the 
most even balance between the claims of the objective and 
subjective, and shows the finest adjustment of the form to the 
idea, is undoubtedly Masaccio. Dying in 1429, in his short life 
of twenty-seven years he had raised Florentine painting to the 
condition of a fully developed art. The evident traces of 
laborious effort which in many earlier works mar the sense 
of unity and repose, disappear in Masaccio’s art before the 
serenity of full accomplishment. Here all is simplicity, dignity, 
and suggests the ease of complete mastery. The figures are 
living personalities, the draperies hang in natural folds from 
articulated limbs in free action, the landscape backgrounds 
give, almost for the first time, the sense of space and distance. 
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A certain exquisite symmetry of pictorial distribution controls 
the whole, while an intense vitality animates it. And the 
spiritual significance of the sacred narratives related is never 
obscured or diminished but only enforced and enhanced, by 
the reality and the life of the forms in which they are 
presented. Contemporaneous with Masaccio, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello and Luca della Robbia, walking in the steps of Niccola 
Pisano, attained a goal he had only dimly discerned, and 
moulded their respective materials of bronze, marble, and 
terra-cotta to the expression of profoundly Christian senti- 
ments in forms of surpassing beauty and truth. And an 
equally sustained balance is manifested in the work of the 
early masters of the Venetian school—the Vivarini, Carpaccio, 
and Giovanni Bellini. Here a pure, grave Christian spirit is 
incorporated in forms of exquisite loveliness ; and a reminiscence 
of Byzantine splendour, together with an innate taste for 
natural beauty, is controlled by an austere severity acquired 
through the influence of the Classical Revival at Padua. 
Nowhere is such fervour of religious sentiment presented in 
forms of such perfect repose. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century comes the 
Florentine, Fra Filippo Lippi, in whom the flesh warred 
mightily against the spirit, and in whose art, often deeply 
religious in conception and always consummate in execution, 
there occasionally appears an evident delight in the charm of 
form for form’s sake, and independently of its ideal expressive- 
ness. In him the two streams of objective and subjective 
tendency were sometimes merged into a noble creative impulse, 
and sometimes eddied into conflicting currents that gave the first 
warning of the future disintegration of forces, as yet still distant, 
which ultimately led to the decadence of Christian art. The 
latter half of the fifteenth century was crowded with magnates: 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, Filippino Lippo, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Lorenzo di Credi, Francesco Francia, Piero della Francesca, and 
Perugino. Speaking in general, since it is impossible here to 
enter into detail, it may be said that the work of all these 
masters was profoundly Christian in its inspiration. Each in 
his own strongly individualized way, earnestly devoted a keen 
instinct for beauty and a consummate command of the delinea- 
tive power of form founded on the intimate observation of nature, 
to the expression of Christian themes and Christian sentiments. 
Before the close of the century, too, Sandro Botticelli, whose 
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poetic fancy had alternately been attracted by the power of 
Christian truth and the fascination of pagan myths, had crowned 
his art—subjective throughout—with the production of one of 
the most fervently spiritual pictures ever painted! And a 
year or two earlier, the great Leonardo, the “ Wizard of the 
Renaissance,” the passionate investigator of nature, had brought 
all the resources of his genius and his science to the creation of 
what is perhaps the noblest rendering of our Lord’s Humanity 
ever achieved by art.2_ There remain, however, two great 
Florentines of the period—the one Florentine by birth, the 
other Florentine in his methods—in whose work a dominant 
objective tendency persistently prevails. To both Benozzo 
Gozzoli and Luca Signorelli the external world—the facts of 
nature and of physical life—became in itself a source of inspira- 
tion, and both valued form as an end rather than a means, not 
as a vehicle expressive of the impalpable and the spiritual, but 
as the reproduction of the visible and the actual. The idyllic 
temperament of Benozzo Gozzoli found its chief delight in 
pastoral scenes, in the fresh gladness of nature, in picturesque 
pageantries and rustic festivals, and the song of birds seems 
to run through all his work. The sterner and more scientific 
mind of Signorelli found its bent in the anatomical study of the 
nude, and few painters have manifested such accurate knowledge 
of the structure of the human body, such keen appreciation of 
the dignity of healthful vigour, or rendered more forcibly the 
muscular movements of strong, well-proportioned limbs. And 
although both artists, in accordance with contemporary custom, 
were principally engaged with religious subjects, yet they used 
their subject-matter as an occasion to display the particular 
qualities of form to which each was specially attracted, rather 
than used their form to express the intrinsic qualities of their 
subject-matter. 

The time was now approaching when the relation of signifi- 
cance to form became precisely the reverse of what it had been 
in the early art of the Catacombs. Then, profoundly Christian 
meanings had been indicated by essentially non-Christian forms; 
now, the forms which through long centuries of effort and 
exercise, had gradually acquired a distinctively Christian 
character were soon to be used to convey non-Christian 
meanings, or to serve purposes which were certainly alien to 

1 ** The Nativity” in the National Gallery. 

* In the ‘‘ Cenacolo” at Milan. 
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the dominance of a religious inspiration. The representation of 
St. Sebastian was soon to become but an opportunity for the 
portrayal of a beautiful nudity. The type and attitude long 
associated with the Madonna were soon to become the pose in 
which the portrait of many a lovely Italian peasant-woman was 
to be painted. While such scenes as the Last Judgment were 
to furnish the excuse for painters to display their skill in 
composition or in foreshortening, their power to depict the 
contortions of despair or the grace of a happy blitheness. And 
in saying this, we are far from inveighing against the effort for 
beauty and truth of form, which is an essential of the highest 
artistic achievement. What we have here called the decorative 
and the imitative aims are necessary factors in the fulfilment of 
the expressive aim, and are legitimate objects of striving when 
applied and subordinated to the central purpose of expressing 
an ideal significance ; but when this significance is neglected or 
perverted for the sake of purely decorative or imitative effects, 
when considerations of form thwart or exclude considerations 
of meaning—then we have no hesitation in saying that the 
decadence of religious art is inevitable. 

The decline of Christian art has been associated by no less 
an authority than Mr. Ruskin, with the name of Raphael. It 
is, however, hardly fair to make Raphael in any sense responsible 
for a transition that was already preparing before he began to 
paint. As the greatest painter of the full Renaissance, his work 
is naturally the most representative monument of the tendencies 
of the time. But there is no reason for questioning that these 
tendencies would have remained materially unaltered even if 
they had never been epitomized, and to some extent sanctioned, 
by Raphael’s genius. His work is indicative rather than imita- 
tive of the impulses that determined the decline of Christian 
expressive art, just as that of Niccola Pisano was indicative 
rather than originative of the impulses which had led to its rise. 

In his earlier pictures, however, when he was still under the 
influence of devotional Umbria, Raphael incorporated much of 
the Christian spirit of the Primitive Renaissance. It was when 
(to paraphrase Mr. Ruskin’s indictment), “ being called upon to 
adorn the palace of the Head of the Church, he placed the 
Kingdom of Theology presided over by Christ in balanced 
opposition to the Kingdom of Poetry presided over by Apollo, 
and elevated the creations of fancy on the one wall to the same 
rank as the objects of faith upon the other”—that Raphael 
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stands forth as the representative of an age when religious 
inspiration was no longer the dominant impulse of art. When 
we find that the same beauty of form, the same truth of 
handling, all the resources of an exquisite zsthetic instinct and 
an absolute command of his material, were applied by him 
equally to the portrayal of sacred and of non-Christian themes ; 
when we find that the significance of his subject was a matter 
of apparent indifference to him, and that for the purposes of 
his art Apollo served as well as Christ—we may be astounded 
at the versatility of the artist, but we must also confess that 
art was far removed from the days when she owed her genesis 
to an imperative necessity to externalize in visible image 
mighty spiritual conceptions with which the soul of humanity 
was travailing—conceptions weighted with an irresistible com- 
pulsion because they were invested with a profound belief in 
their living truth. And it must, we think, be admitted that 
in spite of all its power and loveliness, Raphael’s work, except 
in its earliest period, entirely lacks the czner strength of 
conviction. In him the triumph of form was consummated. 
After him, no great Christian painter appeared in Italy. And 
the peculiar suavity of his manner, the grace and delicacy of 
decorative motives—cherubic fut? and winged seraphs—that 
he employed with such masterly discrimination, became an 
affected mannerism with his successors, and was continued with 
a sickening persistency through the gaudy formalism of the 
seventeenth century. With regard to Raphael's great con- 
temporary, Michael Angelo, it must be admitted that the 
grandeur and terrific earnestness of this Phidias, born out of 
due time, places him apart on an isolated pedestal. And one 
is tempted to wonder what he might have achieved for Christian 
art, if he had lived a century earlier and worked under an 
exclusively Christian inspiration. 

After its extinction at Florence, the fire of Italian genius 
still flickered on at Venice and Parma. But the art of Titian, 
far more voluptuous than that of Raphael, was equally divided 
between Christian and profane themes. The materialized 
splendour and realism of Paolo Veronese can hardly be called 
the fruit of Christian inspiration. And Coreggio’s predilection 
for pagan divinities and his paganized rendering of Christian 
themes, whatever may be its «esthetic merit (and the beauty of 
form he achieved is indisputable), is altogether outside the 
domain of religious art. 
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The question here arises as to how far the pagan influence 
of the classical revival was responsible for the secularization of 
Christian art. While admitting that the pagan revival gave 
a determinate character to the forms of Renaissance art, and 
hastened the advent of formalism by establishing a fashion for 
forms that were of necessity divorced from the ideals that had 
originally inspired them, and therefore were devoid of all 
meaning—yet the transition of art from subjective to objective 
aims may be held as inevitable when once the culmination of 
the expressive period is reached. With or without the inter- 
vention of alien art-forms, the passage of art from an expressive 
to a decorative stage appears to be incidental to all art-evolution, 
since in greater or lesser degree it has occurred in every great 
art development. The successful effort to mould the artistic 
material into forms that shall adequately express an ideal 
significance, leads to the gradual revelation of the inherent 
charm of form, to the attainment of an external beauty which 
sooner or later comes to be regarded as an end in itself, and 
usurps the place of the motive that first called it into being. 

With regard to the classical revival, it may indeed almost 
be said that if the painters of the Renaissance had succeeded 
in becoming really pagan in their thoughts, feelings, and ideals, 
the revival amongst them of pagan art-forms would have 
retarded instead of hastened their decline into formalism ; for 
these forms would then have possessed a definite and inspiring 
meaning to them as the expression of the highest things in 
their new conception of life. But neither the thinkers, nor the 
poets, nor the artists of the Renaissance ever dd succeed in 
becoming pagans in the sense to which they aspired. With all 
their longing towards the ancient world, they could not efface 
one hour of the centuries that separated them from it, nor 
reconstruct in one single detail the actual conditions of a long- 
vanished civilization. Instead of turning themselves into Greeks 
or Romans, they merely remained somewhat heathenized 
Italians ; and instead of becoming pagan in the classical sense, 
they merely became extremely bad Christians. 

There was, however, one moment—coinciding with the 
period of Botticelli’s youth—when the discovery of antiquity 
had led to a new and complex attitude of mind manifested in 
an earnest and pathetically naive endeavour to reconcile 
Christianity with the higher philosophies of paganism, and, 
without sacrificing the assurances of Christian faith, to enrich 
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the consciousness of humanity with the results of pre-Christian 
speculations. But the futility of such attempts were recognized 
by the full Renaissance, which nevertheless betook itself to 
aping what it was unable to reproduce, and brought innumerable 
empty affectations into its life, its literature, and its art. The 
one lesson that modern art could learn from the antique, 
namely, the study of nature, had been learnt and transmitted 
by Niccola Pisano and practised for over two centuries by 
generations of Italian artists. But this was something very 
different from the slavish copying of pagan models which 
became a tradition and a prevailing mannerism of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A last resource for the invigoration of art remained in the 
undivided empire of an zzfative aim—in the faithful reproduc- 
tion of the appearances and effects of nature, without any 
ulterior purpose of subjective expression, namely, in landscape 
painting. It is perhaps a sign of the depression into which 
Italian invention had fallen, that the artists who chiefly represent 
this last stage in the great Latin development, were natives of 
France. Canaletto and Salvator Rosa it is true were both 
Italians ; but the latter, though a landscapist, was throughout 
rather a decorative than an imitative painter. It was Gaspard 
and Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorraine who gave the great 
impulse to landscape painting ; and though both were born in 
France, they studied and painted in Italy, and may therefore 
be considered to belong to the development we have here been 
following. The great Dutch landscape and genre painters, and 
the allied school of English landscapists, belong to a corres- 
ponding: phase in the development of Northern art. 

During the last three centuries, Italy, though an important 
scene of the labours of many foreign artists, has shown hardly 
any indigenous activity (if we except that of the sculptor 
Canova), worth mentioning. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the records of landscape painting were enriched in France 
with the splendid achievement of the Barbison school, and in 
our own day have been further expanded by the discoveries of 
the Impressionists—the one really original movement of con- 
temporary art. For the rest, the choice seems to lie between 
academism and eclecticism. The pre-Raphaelite Revival was 
a deliberate attempt to recover the lost spirit of the Primitive 
Renaissance. And another eclectic effort to link the present 
into union with the past is to be found in the school of modern 
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Symbolists, of whom we may perhaps at some future time 
speak more in detail. 

The difficulty that faces modern religious art lies in the 
absence of all keenly-felt ecessity for utterance. Though there 
may be a need (or a desire) to produce sacred pictures, there is 
no strong compulsion to give expression to sacred conceptions 
—in other words, no true religious inspiration. For everything 
required to be said, has been said already, and said better than 
we can say it now. Contemporary religious painters have met 
this difficulty (when they have not been pure revivalists) by 
concentrating their efforts on the accurate historical reconstruc- 
tion of the scenes they portray, on a realistic rendering of the 
actual, human aspect; and have therefore approached their 
subject from an objective and external standpoint. 
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PART III. 


MOTHER LOUISE ANGELIQUE DE LA FAYETTE had need of 
all her confidence in God not to be dismayed at the state of her 
financial affairs. There was no money in the house, and there 
was a debt of from five to six thousand “vres, with interest, to 
be paid. In spite of this difficulty however she began her 
government with zeal and energy. “If God is well served,” 
she told her daughters, “we shall want for nothing.” No one 
in the house knew of the strait that she was in ; she would not 
tell the Sisters, for some among them might have been dis- 
couraged, and she hid it also from Queen Henrietta, for she 
knew how much it would distress her, being unable to help 
them. At this time the poor Queen of England had nothing 
except what she received from Anne of Austria. When her 
Majesty gave them some trifling present, she met with such 
profuse thanks that she said, “One would think I had given 
them mountains of gold.” Mesdames de Motteville, de Bailleul, 
de Guénégaud, and Sourches rendered them service, and for 
this they were given the privilege of entering the enclosure 
once a year. One day there was actually no bread in the 
house, and the Mother Superior was praying before the Blessed 
Sacrament, when she was summoned to the parlour to see 
St. Vincent de Paul, who was waiting to give her a sum of ten 
pistoles, which he said she had lent to him. “It seemed an 
immense sum to me,” she said, “and I gave thanks for it to 
our Lord.” And now Divine Providence, after having tried the 
patience of his servants, began to load them with benefits. 
Several daughters of distinguished families were sent to them 
as pupils, and the sums paid for their education relieved the 
Sisters from their more urgent necessities. Among these were 
the two daughters of the Duchess de Nemours, one of whom 
was afterwards married to the King of Portugal and the other 
to the Duke of Savoy. Queen Henrietta also confided her 
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daughter, the Princess Henrietta, to their care. From the 
moment of her birth she had secretly vowed that this enfant 
de Benediction, as she loved to call her, should be brought up in 
the faith of her own Church. Accordingly she had early entrusted 
her religious instruction to her French chaplain, Pere Cyprian 
de Gamaches, and it is to his memoirs that we owe the following 


details: 


As soon as the first sparks of reason began to glimmer in the mind 
of that precious child, the Queen honoured me with the command to 
instruct her, and brought her to the chapel of the Louvre, where I 
taught children the Christian Doctrine. Lady Morton was English 
governess to the little Princess, and was a bigoted Protestant. One day 
she said to her pupil, laughingly, “I think Father Cyprian’s catechism 
is intended as much for my benefit as for that of your Royal High- 
ness.” The Princess, who already showed signs of a quick intelligence, 
repeated the remark to her mother, who said, “ My child, since you are 
so zealous, why do not you try to convert your governess?” “ Madame,” 
replied the eager child, “I do my best ; I embrace her, I clasp my arms 
round her neck, I say to her, ‘Be converted, Lady Morton. Father 
Cyprian says that you must be a Catholic to be saved, you have heard 
him as well as I have. Be a Catholic, AZz donne dame, and I will love 
you still more dearly !’”! 

But the efforts of the Princess were of no avail, for Lady 
Morton had to return to England, to look after her own 
children, and died there after a few years, without ever seeing 
her royal pupil again. 

When the Queen had established the monastery of Chaillot, 
she often retired there for the winter as well as for the octaves 
of the great feasts. She always brought her little daughter 
with her, and the Princess became the pet and plaything of the 
whole house. The nuns welcomed her with delight, and nothing 
pleased the Queen better than to see her wait upon them in 
the refectory. Madame de Sevigné saw her there for the first 
time, and never forgot the impression which she then made 
upon her. The Sisters undertook the care of her education, 
while Mother Louise prepared her for her First Communion. 

It can well be imagined that the pious teachings of the 
Mother were not lost, in spite of the frailty and folly of 
“Madame” in later years, but that the good seed sown in her 
heart took root and bore a rich harvest in a holy death, when 
the Duchess, in a few brief hours of mortal agony, kept her 
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presence of mind and recollection, her only anxiety being to 
make a good confession and to forgive all those who had done 
her wrong. Perhaps this was the result of that First Commu- 
nion. While the young Princess stayed at Chaillot, she lived 
in strict retirement ; her dress and habits were very simple, her 
days passed in a continual round of study and various other 
duties, and her heart and mind developed rapidly in the 
atmosphere of religion and peace. At this time she was a plain 
child, extremely thin, though she improved afterwards, and the 
desire which she had to please others gave a charm to her 
manner that was irresistible. 

Anne of Austria, the Queen Regent, treated her young 
niece with the greatest kindness. She would come herself to 
Chaillot and beg for permission to take the child back with her 
to share in the amusements of her cousin, King Louis, and his 
brother Philip. For a long time Queen Henrictta resisted all 
her entreaties, but at last she allowed the cloistered life of the 
young Princess to be occasionally interrupted, though only for 
a few days at long intervals. 

The Court had returned to the Louvre, and was gayer and 
more brilliant than it had been for years. The troubles of 
the French were over, and while the Cardinal held the helm 
of State firmly, the King gave himself up to amusement. 
He was now eighteen, the same age as his cousin, the Duke 
of York; this was in 1656. He danced remarkably well, and 
took great delight in the ballets and masques that had lately 
been introduced at Court. A passion for masquerading had 
seized upon the younger members of the royal family. Princess 
Henrietta took a childish pleasure in dressing herself up, and 
her cousin, “ Monsieur,” as the King’s brother was now called, 
was never so happy as when he, could put on a long mantle and 
skirts, and appear among his mother’s ladies with patches on his 
face and his hair dressed like a girl. On one occasion they both 
figured at a ball in the picturesque costume of the paysannes de 
Bresse, wearing skirts of silver tissue, trimmed with rose coloured 
ribbons, and stomachers and hats of black velvet, with white 
pink, and flame coloured plumes, and carrying gilded crooks 
in their hands. Princess Henrietta was only nine years old 
when she made her first appearance at Court. During the 
winter of 1655, many small dances were given to show off the 
King’s dancing and to amuse the young Princess of England. 

Twelve more nuns had now been received at Chaillot, with 
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good dowries,so that the monastery was well provided for. 
Mother Louise gave a large sum, representing the dowries of 
two Sisters, to some of the poorer monasteries, as a thank- 
offering to the Divine Giver. About this time a convert came 
to Chaillot to find shelter and peace. She was the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Frederic V., Elector Palatine and King of 
Bohemia; her mother was Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., and she was a bigoted Protestant. The crown 
of Bohemia had been offered to her father by the Protestants 
of that country, and when he was attacked and driven into exile 
by Archduke Ferdinand, his cause was looked upen as the 
Protestant cause, and large sums were voted by England to help 
him. When, therefore, Princess Louise was brought by the 
grace of God to abjure her errors, it was quite impossible for 
her to remain with her parents. She wrote a letter to them 
saying “that she was going to France to become a Catholic,” 
and left the house secretly with only one attendant. A carriage 
waited for her at a short distance, and she was driven to the 
Ursuline Convent, at Antwerp, where the Bishop instructed her 
and received her into the Church. She made her First Com- 
munion there and remained with the Ursulines for some weeks, 
until Anne of Austria, hearing of her conversion and the state of 
absolute poverty she was in, sent messengers to bring her to the 
French Court. She had no money, and the few clothes which 
she possessed were borrowed. When Princess Louise arrived at 
Chaillot, she began at once to follow the religious exercises of 
the community. The Visitandines procured further instruction 
for her, and she had interviews with some of the most celebrated 
Jesuit Fathers of the time. After a few months she desired to 
enter the Novitiate, but for many reasons Mother Louise thought 
it would not be advisable. And the Princess sought for and 
obtained admission into the Benedictine Convent of Maubisson ; 
she was professed there on the 19th September, 1660, and on 
the death of the Abbess, in 1664, she was elected to replace her. 
She died, in 1709, after forty-nine years of religious life. 

Before leaving Chaillot she made the Sisters a present of a 
great bell, which they had much need of. It was christened by 
the Bishop of Evreux, in the presence of Queen Henrietta and 
the Duke of Orleans, and it was named “ Henriette Marie 
Philippe Auguste.” 

On the same day Queen Maria Teresa was brought by the 
Queen Regent to pay her first visit to Chaillot. She presented 
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her, saying to the nuns, “ Here is the result of your prayers and 
mine.” 

Charles II. was restored to the throne of England on the 
29th May, 1660. Queen Henrietta was at the Palais Royal 
when the news of the auspicious event reached her, and she 
hastened to Chaillot to return thanks to Almighty God for 
the great mercy which He had vouchsafed to her. She made 
the Visitandines chant a Ze Deum. The King paid her a visit 
there before leaving for England. He dined with his mother in 
the refectory, and they were served by the Sisters. During 
dinner her Majesty spoke to him about his kingdom, and told 
him that he owed his restoration to the prayers and assistance 
of Catholics, and that he ought to do all in his power to help 
them. She also recommended the monastery of Chaillot to his 
care, and asked him always to keep its interests at heart, for 
that “they were as dear to her as those of her own children.” 

The King promised that he would not forget them, and asked 
for their prayers, and Mother Louise promised that he should 
have not only their prayers, but that they would make a General 
Communion every month for his intentions. That evening a 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given to 
implore the blessing of God upon the royal family of England, 
now restored to their kingdom almost bya miracle. The Azna/s 
continue : 


We participated immediately in her Majesty’s good fortune, for the 
moment she received some money from England, she gave us three 
hundred pistoles, saying to Mother Louise, “It is only fair that you and 
the community should have a part of the first money that I possess, 
since you. have shared so largely in my necessities.” 


Shortly afterwards King Charles wished his mother to come 
over. She had to arrange for her own maintenance, and also to 
ask for a dowry for Princess Henrietta. The Princess was now 
seventeen, and was engaged to be married to the Duke of Orleans, 
brother to King Louis. 

Queen Henrietta did not remain long in England; her son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, had just died of small-pox, which was 
raging in London at the time, and now her daughter, Princess 
Mary of Orange, died of the same after a few days’ illness. 

The Queen therefore decided to return to France as soon as 
possible, and left London the end of December, with Princess 
Henrietta, for Hampton Court, where the King joined them in 
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a few days. He accompanied them as far as Portsmouth, where 
they embarked for France on the goth of January, 1661. The 
ship had hardly got outside the harbour when a violent storm 
arose, and owing to the negligence of the pilot, it ran aground 
upon the Horse Sand, and they were compelled to put back ; 
to add to their consternation, the Princess fell ill, and it was 
feared to be small-pox. The King sent his own physicians to 
attend her, and fortunately the illness proved to be measles. 
Her attendants were firmly convinced that their dear Princess 
owed her life to her resolution in refusing to allow the doctors 
to bleed her, as they had done in the case of her unfortunate 
mother and sister. The nuns of Chaillot prayed fervently that 
her Majesty might soon be able to resume her journey, and they 
made a vow to have special devotions said to the Blessed 
Virgin every Saturday for a year; their prayers were heard, 
and Queen Henrietta landed in France shortly afterwards. 

The arrangements for the marriage of Princess Henrietta 
with the Duke of Orleans were now completed, and a 
dispensation had come from Rome for the cousins to marry. 
The ceremony took place in the private chapel of the Palais 
Royal, where the Queen of England stayed for the occasion. 
It was during Lent of the year 1661. The wedding was quite 
private on account of Lent, and also because the death of the 
great Cardinal had thrown a gloom over the whole Court. 
The Anais tell us that 


Her Majesty wished the altar to be decorated by the Visitandines, 
so we sent her bouquets of flowers made of isinglass and mixed with 
gold and silver foliage, which were admired by every one. 


There is not space enough in this paper to dwell upon the 
life of the Duchess of Orleans at the French Court, with its 
brilliant début, its illusions, and its pleasures, and later on its 
illusions, betrayals, and imprudence; we say imprudence, for 
even in face of death, she, who was the soul of candour and 
sincerity, declared that she had nothing to reproach herself with 
except imprudence. 

Mother Louise Angelique, though rendering all the respect 
and attention due to their royal foundress, was always a perfect 
Religious and kind Mother to the Sisters. Her door was ever 
open to receive those who came to her for help and counsel, 
and her care and solicitude for the sick were unceasing ; she 
would fearlessly run the risk of infection to nurse them. She 
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had a share also in the blessings of Calvary, for there were 
many who blamed and even calumniated her. She was accused 
of giving too much time to seculars, and all her charities were 
criticized. But the humble servant of God went on her way, 
caring little for either praise or blame, provided that Almighty 
God was served faithfully. The peace and beauty of her 
countenance bore witness to the continual union of her soul 
with God, so that all those who conversed with her were 
inspired with devotion. In her youth she had given up the 
vanities and pleasures of the Court, and the great ones of the 
world who sought her out in the cloister could not turn her 
mind away, even for a moment, from the sole object of her 
choice. She could truly say: “I have found Him whom my 
soul loveth, I have found Him and will not let Him go.” 

In the May of 1661, Mother Louise having finished her two 
triennials, thankfully laid down the burden of the superiority. 
Soon afterwards she was sent to reform two or three convents 
of the Order of the “ Petit Assomption,” whose rule had become 
relaxed; she was absent about eight months, when she was 
recalled, at the earnest desire of Queen Henrietta, who wrote 
very strongly on the subject to the Queen Regent and the 
Archbishop of Paris, praying that the Mother should be allowed 
to remain at Chaillot, where her presence was much needed. 
The request was granted, the Archbishop went himself to the 
monastery in the Rue St. Antoine, where Mother Louise had 
been professed, and arranged. for her to remain at Chaillot. 

She was chosen Superior again in 1664. In the retreat which 
followed her election she was favoured with many supernatural 
lights and graces, especially upon humility and detachment, 
and she confessed that “honour, esteem, and contempt were 
equally indifferent to her.” 

On coming out of her retreat she was seized with a kind of 
low fever and difficulty of breathing, though she continued to 
fulfil all the duties of her charge and to follow the community 
exercises. She obeyed the Infirmarian implicitly ; and though 
she had an intense dislike to precautions being taken about her 
health, she took whatever was prescribed for her without a 
murmur, even when it made her worse. She was often heard to 
whisper: “ My God, Thou knowest all. I take it in obedience, 
accept the sacrifice.” When they expressed surprise that she 
should still persevere in overcoming nature when she was 
suffering so much, she replied: “I shall be glad of it hereafter, 
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it is better to die through obedience than to live by self-will.” 
Gangrene having set in, the doctors wished to bleed her, and 
though she knew it would be fatal, she allowed them to do it. 

In preparation for the possible result, she received the last 
sacraments, resigning herself wholly into the hands of Divine 
Providence with great calmness and fortitude. About an hour 
afterwards a friend brought some water which was said to be 
an efficacious remedy for gangrene; but unfortunately, to the 
dismay of the Infirmarian, the bottle was broken and every 
drop of the water was spilled. Mother Louise said : “Our Lord 
has permitted this, it is not His will that I should recover.” 
Amidst paroxysms of pain she would exclaim: “As much as 
Thou willest, Lord, and for so long as Thou willest.” The Sisters 
were all in great grief at the prospect of losing such a Mother, 
and the monastery was also in need of help, for many of the 
Sisters were absent, having been sent to Port Royal to try and 
induce the nuns there to be obedient to the Holy See. The 
dying Mother requested the Archbishop to allow Sister Anne 
Mary Bollain to come to her at once ; but though she was sent 
for, she did not arrive until after the death of Mother Louise. 

On Sunday, January 11th, 1665, feeling that her end was 
near, Mother Louise raised her eyes towards heaven and 
repeated the Psalm, Levavd oculos meos tn montes. Her last 
words, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,” were 
the echo of her whole life, and immediately after she was in 
the presence of Him for whom she had forsaken all the 
grandeur and glory of this world. 

Queen Henrietta had been told of her illness, and now, 
when she was informed of the sad news of her death, she was 
terribly shocked and wept bitterly. “Ah,” she exclaimed, “I 
do not weep for Mother Louise de La Fayette, for I know that 
she is happy, but I mourn for myself and for the monastery 
who have so much reason to deplore her loss.” Her Majesty 
wrote the following letter to the sorrowing community : 


I feel quite overcome at the sad news which you give me of the 
death of your Mother Superior. I cannot express my grief. Pray tell 
the Sisters how sincerely I sympathize with them in their great affliction, 
and assure them that I shall be always ready to testify to everyone the 
friendship and love which I bore to the Mother for whose death they 


how mourn. 
HENRIETTE, REINE. 











A Chapter of Recent Historical Development. 
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a. 


OUR attention has hitherto been confined to historians, who 
have indeed treated the social and economic aspect of early 
English History, but only in so far as it served their immediate 
purpose. We have now to speak of writers who have dealt 
with the subject explicitly ; the first of whom will be Sir Henry 
Maine. Bringing to his work the precision of a lawyer and 
a deep knowledge of Indian rural life, he sees in the Teutonic 
and Hindu world most remarkable resemblances, from which, 
together with the well-known conservative propensities of the 
East, he argues that the agrarian organization of India represents 
both in growth and decay the same village community which 
we can still trace in the records of Europe.! Now it is certainly 
true, as Maine tells us, that the village group, with its joint 
ownership of village lands, is the unit of agriculture and revenue 
in the India of to-day ; but is it not a long step to the further 
proposition that “the oldest discoverable forms of property in land 
were forms of collective property,” and that “all existing rights 
of private ownership have arisen from the break-up of the 
original communities”? But for this awkward hitch the argument 
has everything to commend it. The original form of agrarian 
arrangement is due to the settlement of a group of freemen 
which surrenders to its original members the use of arable, 
meadow, and waste, at the same time reserving to itself the 
right of ownership and the control of common lands. He finds 
no difficulty in tracing the growth of the manor out of the 
village community.® Continual petty struggles would have led 
to the gradual subjugation of one group by another, and when 
once the head man of a dominant group had contrived to get 


1 Village Communities in East and West, Lect. iii. iv. 
* Village Communities, 76; Anctent Laws, 260. 
3 Village Communities, 133, seq. 
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his office into the hands of his own family, matters naturally 
took an aristocratic turn. This was the more rapid in Europe 
where the barbarians came in contact with real property and 
private ownership ; the village system was broken up and gave 
place to the manorial organization of later days. 

Before further discussing the work of the later Econo- 
mists, we can briefly summarize the conclusions of the Germanist 
School. However much they may differ in detail, one thing is 
obvious, namely, that they all rate most highly the principle 
of individual liberty. The existence of slavery is admitted on 
all hands, but the vast majority of the English races who came 
to Britain were freemen, governing themselves by popular 
councils and administering justice in popular local assemblies. 
An almost necessary consequence of the theory of primitive 
freedom is that of communal ownership; the /ark and the 
village community sum up the system as propounded by its 
advocates from Kemble to Maine. Such a belief once founded 
soon gained strength from the circumstance that men’s minds 
were directed to the great democratic questions which have 
agitated Europe in the past half century. In this country, 
in particular, the theory struck root more deeply, for our innate 
love of precedent caused us to welcome an historical argument 
which based personal freedom and democratic government on 
the bed-rock of immemorial custom ; an extension of suffrage 
rose far above mere expediency when it became a re-conquest 
of primitive rights. 

It was accordingly a rude shock to the Teutonic School 
when, in 1885, M. Fustel de Coulanges published his Recherches 
sur quelques problémes a’histoire, in which he boldly challenged 
the very essentials of the theory. He denied that there was 
any evidence in favour of the self-governing village com- 
munities on the Mark System of Maurer and Kemble, and 
protested that primitive ownership was the first stage adopted by 
man after he had settled down to an agricultural life. As to 
the second question, of the liberty of the people, he confidently 
maintained that the growth was one from slavery to freedom, 
and that the co/oni of the Roman villa played a most con- 
spicuous part in the subsequent social development. In 
confirmation of these assertions he contributed a series of articles 
to the Revue des Questions Historiques, in which he examined 
sertatim the evidence on which the theory was based. We 
are here concerned with the first of these articles in reply to 
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G. L. von Maurer.! The German historian had told us that 
both Cesar and Tacitus had affirmed the existence of the 
Mark in their day; Fustel de Coulanges fails to find any 
reference to it, save in one celebrated passage in the Germania,’ 
which may be construed in favour of either side according to 
the reading adopted. It is the same with the laws of the 
Burgundians and Bavarians which had been profusely quoted 
in support of communal ownership, for the author discovers 
that all the passages referred to deal exclusively with private 
and hereditary property. The word “common” as applied to 
wood and pasture land has reference not to common ownership, 
but to a common right of use, and in some cases to the joint 
ownership of two or three. On the whole, the cardinal error of 
his antagonists he holds to be a too great desire to make facts 
square with theory, declaring that in so doing they have con- 
founded agrarian communism with the common ownership of the 
family, tenure in common with ownership incommon. Fustel de 
Coulanges, in the two works quoted, rises high above the other 
French exponents of the Romanist School. Thierry and Taine 
were little more than partizans in deadly feud with the Germans, 
and although we cannot always clear the author of the 
Recherches of a similar charge when he hopes to beat them 
with their own weapons of methodical investigation, he is an 
example to future historians in his refusal to accept any theory 
that is not founded on well ascertained facts. 

In England the Germanist view received a more direct 
home-thrust, which succeeding historians have made it their 
business to parry. Mr. Frederick Seebohm, in his Euglish 
Village Community, regards the question from an economic 
standpoint, and has entered very deeply into the whole subject 
of early English agriculture. The object of his inquiry is not 
so much the origin of the village and tribal community as the 
beginning of all things, but simply to put our economic history 
on true lines at the time of the English Conquest. Throughout 
this whole period, he tells us, and even in pre-Roman times, we 
find the village community in the eastern, and the tribal com- 
munity in the western districts of the island, both of which are 
marked by the notes of community and equality. In the 
eastern districts the equality of holdings, and the single 
succession which preserved this equality, are indications not of 

1 Origin of Property in Land, Edited by Professor Ashley. 

* Germania, c. 26. Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 347, note. 
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original freedom under the German Maré, but of a condition 
of semi-servility, a mere usufruct tenancy without any inherent 
right of inheritance. Now this serfdom, far from being a 
degradation to the masses of the people, was a step forward out 
of a more general slavery. It was otherwise, however, among 
the free tribesmen of the west, where equality was maintained 
by a constant subdivision amongst the sons.! We cannot possibly 
believe that the later manorial system could have been a mere 
outgrowth of one or other of these primitive forms ; and hence 
the only hypothesis that is in harmony with this slender evidence 
would be that the manorial system grew up in Britain, as it 
had grown up in Gaul and Germany, a compound product of 
barbarian and Roman institutions.2 The first mingling was 
during the Roman occupation on the establishment of villas 
cultivated by colonz according to the three-field system. The 
other took place on German soil previous to the invasion, when 
the Saxons learnt from Rome, under whose influence they 
were, something at least of its agricultural system, which, 
blended with their own, was introduced into this island. The 
invasion therefore was not of that destructive character which 
some have believed ; Roman villas and their labourers changed 
hands—that was all. The Saxon ceorl was a direct descendant 
of the Roman slave and co/onus, sometimes personally free, but 
always in agrarian subjection. 

Such would appear to be Seebohm’s conclusions. The 
result is not entirely new, for we have already seen it fore- 
shadowed in some measure by Palgrave ; but the theory, both in 
the connection of its parts and in the arguments on which it is 
based, are solely the work of the author. But there is one thing 
in this admirable book which raises an uneasy feeling in our 
minds. If we accept his conclusions we must at once disregard all 
that has been taken for granted and apparently proved by earlier 
historians ; we must say, perforce, that the great bulk of freemen 
were originally in territorial subjection, or rather that there never 
was a great body of freemen of German blood ; furthermore, 
that the Saxon Conquest introduced only a privileged class, 
largely influenced, both before and after the invasion, by the 
Roman agricultural system with which they had come in contact. 
If, on the other hand, this is not true—and English History 
testifies on almost every point to a deeper influence exercised by 

1 The English Village Community, chap. xi. 
* Jd, chap. viii. 
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the Teutonic conquerors—does not the collapse of the social 
conclusions call in question the whole economic foundation on 
which they are based? At any rate, whether right or wrong, 
this review of the subject has been powerful enough to call for a 
reconsideration of the whole evidence. This has been under- 
taken according to the method which Seebohm himself has 
employed—arguing, that is to say, “from the known to the 
unknown,” from a state of things of which we have positive 
information back to those conditions which must necessarily 
have given it birth. The first reply which we shall consider is 
from the pen of Vinogradoff, the second from that of Professor 
Maitland. 

The argument of the former is a highly technical one.! The 
thirteenth century Hundred Rolls show a most remarkable, 
though not universal, similarity between the villein holdings in 
different parts of the manor ; free tenements, on the other hand, 
are almost equally variable. This in itself presents no difficulty, 
for villeins were treated with in groups by the seneschal, but free 
tenants made an individual agreement with their lord, their 
holdings, not those of the villein class, being capable sub- 
divisions. Now the question arises,can we find any definite 
plan governing free as well as villein tenure? Yes, we can. 
Among all the irregularities there were a certain number of free 
tenants holding their land on the virgate system, though their 
duties varied considerably. The inference is that the free 
population with its regular shares is not governed entirely by 
private ownership, but is to a certain extent bound up with the 
village community. Some of these regular shareholdings may 
be accounted for by the fact that villeins acquired their freedom 
by commutation of money for rent; privilege likewise will 
explain a number of others ; but granting all possible cases to 
these, there still remains a large residue to be accounted for 
which admits of no other supposition than that the freeholders 
possessed their shares in the fields, because they were from the 
first members of a village community over which the lord’s 
power had subsequently spread. The trifling gifts which are so 
often made are more easily explained as a sign of submission 
than as payment for the land received. Therefore, he concludes, 
the growth has been one from freedom to serfdom, and the 
freeholders are part of the communal system of ownership, 


1 Villeinage in England, 334—350. 
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although the assessment of their duties is connected with the 
later manorial administration. 

Now consider this in conjunction with Professor Maitland’s 
Domesday Book and Beyond, and we seem to have a fairly 
complete reply to the great English upholder of the Romanist 
School. He allows that in those parts of the island where there 
were no compact villages, the Saxons adopted the Celtic agrarian 
scheme which they found, a Roman villa, that is to say, with 
slaves and co/oni cultivating the lord’s demesne ; but this cannot 
possibly account for all the manors of which record is found in 
Domesday.! What are we to say about the strip-holding of 
arable land which was so universal in England? Certain it is 
that no Roman landowner would have permitted his property to 
be scattered in half-acre strips over a large area. Neither can it 
well be of Celtic origin, for then we have to explain the 
anomalous fact of the survival of the system throughout the 
Roman occupation in Britain, and its utter disappearance in 
Wales, where the Romans never penetrated. Therefore, if the 
manorial system is primitive, it must have been brought from 
Southern Germany—a supposition which Maitland is unable to 
accept. He then bids us consider the other hypothesis. 
Danegeld had to be collected from the villagers. Now it was 
obviously more convenient for all parties concerned that the 
State officials should visit one man in each village and receive 
from him the sum total of the payment due.” As the ge/d flowed 
in to him, and thence to the royal coffers, the arbitrary manner 
of his appointment was lost sight of ; but a manor was gradually 
springing up, to be systematized by the thirteenth century 
lawyers into a unit of judicial administration. If some of the 
manors might be traced to Roman origin, so he is willing to 
allow that slavery was a primitive institution, although it is 
impossible to say what proportion its members bore to the free 
population. We cannot suppose that after the Saxons had 
fought so hard for the land they would be content to settle 
down upon it as the serfs of their chieftain ;* in some cases they 
would have used Roman and Celtic farms and hamlets, but as a 
whole the open field system can have come only from Germany. 
What then was the internal economy of this free village 
community? He warns us against any attempt to clothe 
primitive Saxon life in thirteenth century ideas. No greater 


1 Domesday Book and Beyond, 320, seq. 
* Id, 22. 3 Jd. 340, seq. 4 Td, 222. 
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anachronism could be committed than to suppose that the 
village had a fixed corporate existence, with well defined ideas 
of right and ownership. A village community, it should be 
pointed out, consisted of not more than ten households ;! when 
it came to the division of the arable, the villagers were at pains 
to make it as equable as possible. For this the open-field 
system was most suitable, and once partitioned the strips would 
gradually become the property of individuals. The meadow, 
however, upon which much less labour had been spent, was 
subject to a more communal arrangement, and no one thought 
of asking to whom it belonged. Maitland concludes with a 
brief explanation of the ark System, which has given so much 
trouble to historians.2 The d/ark was not the land of the 
village, but the land belonging to no village. When the Germans 
first became an agricultural race they carved out for themselves 
small oases in the wild territory. In later days large tracts of 
land were found under the control of a “Mark Community” 
whose members were scattered over many villages. Traces, he 
says, of what might have become the M/ark System may perhaps 
be found in England, but not where they are usually sought. 
Now there are two conclusions to which the study of the 
foregoing works leads us. The first is that in the present state of 
knowledge it is quite impossible to decide definitely in favour 
of one or other of the twbd rival theories. Evidence is so 
slight, and so much is necessarily left to speculation, that 
conclusions of the most contradictory nature are constantly 
being drawn from identically the same materials. Domesday 
Book is a case in point. Seebohm goes to this valuable Survey, 
and can see in it nothing but the most convincing evidence 
that serfdom was the primary condition of our forefathers.* 
Maitland,‘ on the other hand, finds in it problems which are 
absolutely insoluble on any hypothesis other than that of free 
village communities, which, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
were reduced to the condition of a body of tenants holding 
in villeinage of the lord of the manor. Secondly, it should be 
observed that what we may call the subjective side of history 
is surprisingly strong. Nevertheless, though it may account 
for much, it cannot, and does not, account for all. We have 


| Zownship and Borough, 23. 

* Domesday Book and Beyond, 354. 

3 The English Village Community, chap. 3. 
* Domesday Book and Beyond, 354- 
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spoken of the zest with which French and German scholars 
have urged their case for the origin of the institutions of 
Western Europe; and everybody knows that the desire to put 
one’s own stamp upon a theory, and the reaction of the present 
on the past, are mighty incitements to work. But new Schools, 
we must bear in mind, do not arise to destroy, but to absorb 
the work of previous scholars. We may therefore fitly conclude 
this review of historical literature by noticing what the per- 
manent gains have been in the forward movement of these 
studies as a whole. 

The French Revolution caused men to look more deeply 
into the laws of society. History, which had once been the 
exclusive property of annalists and theorists, was subjected to 
a careful and critical study of the facts preliminary to the 
formation of any special doctrine. Palgrave was first in the 
field, and made it his chief duty to give to English History a 
solid foundation of law. Later, in consequence it would 
appear of the great democratic movement in the middle of 
the century, the Germanist school arose to champion the cause 
of personal liberty and primitive social equality. Kemble’s 
study of the Charters, Stubbs’ careful and cautious inquiry, seem 
to have assigned a characteristic German aspect to English 
History. Then came the Economists; Maine arguing from the 
analogy of India for free village communities; Seebohm 
declaring that the medizval manor can trace its descent from 
the Roman villa; and finally, Maitland admitting the truth of 
the theory in some particulars, but refusing to accept it as an 
adequate explanation of the whole. The more these opinions 
are developed the more are men forced back to inquire into 
the facts on which they are based, and the researches of 
Vinogradoff into the manorial documents, in which are 
portrayed the matter-of-fact conditions of actual life, seem to 
strengthen the cause of primitive freedom. But though there 
still remains much to be done, we have undoubtedly made 
progress. Maitland’s scholarly work has settled the Mark 
question, and has given us a definition of the manor which 
will meet all the cases in Domesday—‘“a manor is a house 
against which geld is charged.” But even quite apart from 
this, he would seem to have brought us one step nearer, by 
indicating to us what our immediate wants really are. To 
begin with, a new definition of freedom is sorely needed. It is 


1 Domesday Book and Beyond, 120, 
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altogether a relative term; for the Roman colonus, Saxon 
ceorl, and Norman villein, are all in some sense unfree, while 
the rights they possess, founded it is true on a moral sanction 
only, are an effective guarantee against the tyranny of their 
lords. Again, we have reason to demand from our historians 
a more critical discrimination between different centuries and 
different districts. The slender records we possess presuppose 
an acquaintance with the habits and modes of thought current 
in those early days; and if these are torn from their 
surroundings and made to do duty amid altered conditions of 
time and place, it is small wonder that we are still very far 
from a satisfactory conclusion. 


EDWARD KING. 
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V.—THE ANGELUS. 


II. THE CURFEW BELL. 


No one can be more fully persuaded than the author of the 
present series of articles, that although much time has been 
spent upon them, and a good many books examined, the 
conclusions arrived at are often only tentative and are in any 
case far from final. Every now and again a subsidiary field 
of inquiry has to be touched upon which has been wholly 
unworked. No positive answer can be given to the main 
issue until the preliminary question is determined. Yet that 
preliminary question would alone afford matter of research for 
years of study, and in spite of all efforts, would often have to 
be left unanswered in the end. 

A very conspicuous example of this meets us at the present 
stage of our inquiry into the history of the Angelus. If we 
take up such a work as Father Bridgett’s deservedly popular 
Dowry of Mary, we find this statement: “It had for centuries 
been the custom to ring a bell, called the curfew (or cover fire) 
at sunset, when Pope John XXII., in 1327, granted an 
Indulgence to all who should say during the ringing of this 
bell three Hail Marys.” This, according to Father Bridgett, 
was the origin of the Angelus, and, he adds, in a footnote: 
“Gregory IX. had already a century before ordered the bell 
to be rung in the evening, that the people might pray for the 
Crusaders; and St. Bonaventura, in 1269, had exhorted the 
Friars Minor to propagate the evening Ave.” 

I should be very far from rejecting offhand the verdict 
of so careful and able a student as Father Bridgett ;! indeed, 
I regard his opinion in this matter as, on the whole, the most 
likely to be correct—but the subject bristles with difficulties, 
and before we can proceed further, it seems necessary to say 


1 Bridgett, Our Lady’s Dowry. Third Edition, pp. 216, 217. 
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a few words upon the nature and history of that most obscure 
institution known as the curfew bell. 

We have all learnt in our childhood, all of us, at any rate, 
who obtained our knowledge from the school histories written 
forty or fifty years ago, that the curfew was introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror, and that it formed one 
of the most aggravating features of that policy of tyrannical 
repression which he adopted towards the conquered Saxons as 
a precaution against revolt. The late Mr. Freeman, long ago, 
told us that in all this there is not a word of truth. There is, in 
fact, no contemporary evidence of any sort to connect William 
himself with the introduction of the curfew bell; though it 
seems not improbable that it began to be rung in England 
about the time of the Conquest. The only definite testimony 
which has yet been adduced refers, not to England but to 
Normandy, and says absolutely nothing about the putting out 
of fires. We only know that a Synod held at Caen, in 1061, 
ordered that a bell was to be rung each evening to call the 
people to prayer, after which hour they were to keep within 
their houses and to shut their doors! The measure seems to 
have been a mere police regulation, and nothing definite is said 
about the hour at which the bell was to be rung. Henry I. is 
stated in the first year of his reign to have “restored the use 
of lamps at the Court during the night, a practice which 
had been given up during his brother’s reign;” but such 
a vague statement obviously affords no basis whatever for 
any conclusions concerning the curfew.2 Still more unsatis- 
factory is a preposterous story, which may still be found in 
some modern books of otherwise respectable authority,’ attri- 
buting the origin of the curfew to King Alfred.* I can trace 

1 In that very unsatisfactory and unscholarly work, Socta’ England, edited by 
II. D. Traill, a book in which one would expect to find accurate information on 
such a point, the old story of the curfew is repeated without a word of warning. 

2 W. Malmesbury. (Stubbs, vol. ii. p. 470.) This statement, nevertheless, seems to 
be the sole ground for the assertion made by Spelman, Blackstone, and others, 
down to the very latest edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, that Henry I. repealed 
the law of curfew. ‘‘ Effoeminatos curia propellens” is the reason assigned for 
Henry’s action. 

® See, e.g., Klopper, Zuglishes Real-Lexikon, vol i. p. 682. The writer of a 
curious article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1895, seems half inclined to accept 
the story. He also strongly urges that curfew has no connection with couvre feu, 
but that curfew bell is simply carrefour bell. Unfortunately for this, the Latin 
word for curfew zgnztegium meets us a century earlier than any of those early forms, 
carfour, confer, &c., wpon which the writer builds his whole argument. 


4 There seems to be no reference to it either in Camden’s Arzfannia or in John 
Spelman’s Life of Alfred. 
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it no further back than Peshall’s History of the City of Oxford, 
but whence Peshall derived the notion it seems impossible to 
ascertain. 

The custom [he says] of ringing the bell at Carfax every night at 
eight o’clock (called curfew bell) was by order of King Alfred, the 
restorer of our University, who ordained that all the inhabitants at 
Oxford should at the ringing of that bell cover up their fires and go to 
bed ; which custom is observed to this day ; and the bell as constantly 
tolls at eight as Great Tom tolls at nine. It is also a custom added to 
this bell, to let the inhabitants know the day of the month by so many 
tolls. A commission to inquire concerning damages and injuries done 
to scholars by townsmen keeping guard in Carfax church, and whether 
it be expedient that they build a new aisle there in manner of a fort in 
terror to the scholars, was issued at Westminster, 14 Edward II.} 


This story must obviously be dismissed as the most worthless 
of fables. On the other hand, it is a surprising fact that no 
more ancient authority seems to be forthcoming for connecting 
the curfew with William the Conqueror than a statement of 
Polydore Vergil in the sixteenth century. 

We are left, then, practically to the evidence of etymology, 
and that, I think it must be said, is fairly strong. Curfew has, 
undoubtedly, come from couvre-feu, 2.e., cover fire, and even if 
the early forms of this Norman French compound were not of 
themselves sufficiently conclusive as to its history, the Latin 
equivalent, iguztegium (sometimes also pyritegium), which mects 
us as early as the first half of the twelfth century in the time of 
King Stephen, would suffice to settle the question. Strange to 
say, the first mention of the zguzfegium occurs, not in England, 
but in Scotland in the Leges Quatuor Burgorum of King 
David I. (1124—1153), which provide that when the curfew 
(ignitegium) rings, a watchman is to go forth and make the 
round of the streets until dawn.2, We may, I think, fairly draw 
the inference that in view of the provisions of the Synod of 
Caen and the establishment of Norman dominion in England, 
it is highly probable that the institution had reached Scotland 
through this country, the more so that David had spent much 
of his youth at the English Court. 

While the Latin zguztegium meets us in the first half of the 


1 Peshall, Czty of Oxford (pp. 177 and Ap. 29), founded on Anthony 4 Wood’s 
notes. 

2 “*Debet invenire aliquem virilis etatis cum duabus armaturis qui exibit quando 
ignitegium pulsaverit et sic vigilabit caute et solicite usque ad auroram diei.” (Leges 
LV. Burgorum, 81. The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, i. p. 349.) 
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twelfth century, we do not discover a single instance of curfew 
as an English word in Murray’s great dictionary until about the 
year 1320, when we find in the poem called the Sevyn Sages, 
“Corfour belle ringge gan ;” after which date in such varying 
forms as corfew, curfu, courfu, &c., it occurs pretty constantly. 
In French the word is found somewhat earlier; for instance, in 
Boileau’s Livre des Mestiers, which itself belongs to about 1263, 
and probably is quoting statutes of a still earlier date, we 
read that: “Nul crespinier ne puet ne ne doit ouvrer ne 
faire ouvrer en nule seson puis l’eure que guevrefeu est sonez a 
Saint Merri.”? 

From which we also learn that the curfew bell gave the 
signal in Paris for the closing of the wine-shops. In London 
also we find in the reign of Edward I., before the end of the 
same thirteenth century that the coeuvrefeu, as rung at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was referred to in one of the statutes 
of Parliament, which were then, of course, drawn up in French. 
Beyond the evidence of the etymology of the word itself, it is 
curious how singularly little we hear of the requirement of 
quenching fires and putting out lights, for which this bell would 
originally seem to have been the signal. 

The subject undoubtedly requires further investigation, and 
in this country at least no serious attempt has yet been 
made to gather the scattered notices together, but, so far 
as my reading has gone, I am unable to point to one single 
medizval document in which the practice of extinguishing fires 
at the curfew is either directly or indirectly referred to. The 
earliest notice of any sort that I have yet met with regarding 
the curfew in England is found in the Constitutions of 
Lichfield,? the primitive form of which probably belongs to the 
time of Bishop Hugh Nonant in the last years of the twelfth 
century. I am, however, strongly tempted to guess that a 
certain bell presented to the monastery of Abingdon by Abbot 
Ingulf (1100—1135), which is described as magnum tintinnabu- 
lum quod vocatur Hildelhubel, and which cost fifty-seven marks, 
was really a curfew. The last syllable of this curious name is 
obviously our English de//, and the first portion suggests either 
hydan or hlidan (whence our /d@),3 both words meaning to cover 
or to hide. 

1 Part i. p. xxvii. 8. 2 Wilkins, Concilia, i. 497, 498. 

3 I am inclined to conjecture that the word as printed from a text much injured 


in the Cottonian fire is a corruption of some original Ayde-g/éd-bel/, or perhaps a hybrid 
hlidé-feu-bell. (Chronicon de Abingdon, ii. 291.) 
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I have already expressed my conviction that there is some 
reasonable ground for connecting the origin of the Ange/us with 
the ringing of the curfew bell; but there are at the same time 
two very obvious difficulties against this theory, and it will be 
worth while perhaps before turning to the positive side of the 
question to spend the remainder of this article in discussing 
these two points. 

The first objection which naturally presents itself to the 
theory of the original identity of the Angelus bell and the 
curfew, arises from the fact that the curfew was intended for 
a secular purpose, while the Angelus was as conspicuously 
ecclesiastical in origin. Although, as has been said, evidence 
is strangely lacking as to any extinguishing of fires at curfew- 
toll, there is no lack of testimony regarding the strongly 
secular character of the curfew precisely at that epoch when 
the Angelus devotion is supposed to have been introduced. By 
the second half of the thirteenth century, municipal life had 
attained to a vigorous growth all over Western Europe. The 
towns, boroughs, communes, by whatever name they were 
known, and however different their organization one from the 
other, had for the most part acquired the sense of corporate 
existence and asserted it outwardly in ways that all men could 
see. One of the earliest marks of this development in all 
communes was the acquisition of a bell, which belonged to the 
burghers and was used amongst other things for the purpose 
of summoning them to municipal meetings. In continental 
towns the assertion of independence symbolized by the posses- 
sion of a _ bell was commonly accompanied by the erection 
of a belfry, and this same belfry itself became the common 
meeting-place, the court of justice, the watch-tower, and even 
the prison, in other words, the centre of municipal life. The 
eminent French historian, M. Luchaire, who has made this 
field of research his special province, paints a striking picture 
of the important functions served by these lofty bell-towers : 


The watchmen or ringers occupied a little gallery immediately under 
the roof, the four open windows of which swept the horizon in every 
direction. It was their duty to ring the bell in order to give the alarm 
when any danger threatened the commune—the approach of an enemy, 
a fire, a popular insurrection. They rang their bell also to summon the 
accused to appear for judgment, to call the citizens to a meeting, or to 
make known to the workers the hours of labour and of rest, the sunrise 
in the morning and the curfew (couvre-fex) at night.! 


1 Luchaire, Les Communes Frangaises, p. 106, 
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So closely was the possession of a common bell bound up with 
the concession of charters and liberties that, as the reader may 
learn from M. Luchaire’s pages, a commune which gave offence 
to the king or feudal lord, was punished by having its charter 
withdrawn, its bell carried off, and sometimes even its belfry 
razed to the ground. Conspicuous examples may be found in 
the treatment of Laon by King Philip of Valois, or in the 
behaviour of the monks of Corby to the little township which 
lay within their territories. Now, it was this town bell, as 
M. Luchaire has just told us, which rang the working-day in 
at early dawn, and which tolled its knell at night. It was 
called by many different names—in England and northern 
France, couvre-feu or ignitegium was seemingly the commonest 
—and there was considerable diversity of usage as to the hours 
at which it was rung; but the morning and evening signal, 
given, not by the clergy but by the authorities of the commune 
through the town bell, seems as an institution to have been 
practically universal. In England, the unreality of the name 
as regards any actual putting out of fires is strikingly attested 
by the fact that the morning bell was popularly called curfew 
as well as the evening bell. Both the name and the usage in 
many places survive to this day. Even Shakspere attests its 
use in Romeo and Juliet, act. iv. sc. 3, where old Capulet 
announces : 


The second cocke hath crowed 
The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock.! 


In the Walloon country, ¢g., at St. Omers, the bell was 
known as the “peace bell” (cloke de pais, or in Flemish, 
verdecloke). In the south of France it was often known as the 
salva terra, which I am inclined to think was meant to convey 
much the same idea. In German, the name Feuer-glocke in 
the sense of a daily evening bell was not absolutely unheard of, 
but it was not in common use, and indeed, though the insti- 
tution existed, no general name seems to have been attached 
to it. We can only say that from the sense of locking-up 
time, it was commonly known in many parts of Germany as 
the Thor-, Sperr-, or Schltess-glocke.2 Perhaps the only serious 
attempt which has been made to study this matter as it can 
alone be properly studied, ze, in the municipal by-laws of 


1 The quarto edition reads ‘‘ four o’clock.” 
2 See Otte, Glockenkunde, Second Edition, p. 39. 
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the towns and communes, may be found in a recent article 
in the Rendiconti del Reale Instituto dt Scienze e Lettere} 
where F, Novati and E. Lattes @ propos of the sguilla of 
Dante’s Purgatorzo, viii. 1—6, discuss the question of the 
“evening bell” in the cities of Italy. There also many 
names seem to have been employed to denote the same thing. 
Campana dei custodt, Campana della guardia, Seny del Ladre, 
Campana pro pena aduplicanda, all apparently bear reference to 
the police regulations enforced at that hour. In one solitary 
instance—at Vigevano—we find mention of what was strictly 
a curfew. But perhaps the commonest designation of all, not 
only in Italy but in the south of France and in central Europe, 
was that derived from the closing of the taverns and wine- 
shops, Campana de’ tavernai, Campana bibitorum, Cloche du 
vigneron> Wirtsglocke. The tractate, De laudibus Papie, which 
was written, as we now know, in 1330, tells us that— 


Every evening after the signal for the Virgin Mary’s salutation, and 
separated from it by some little interval, the bell is rung at Pavia which 
is called the toper’s bell because it forbids any further drinking in taverns 
and announces the hour of closing. After another interval the tolling 
bell (scé//a) is rung for some little space prohibiting all passenger traffic 
through the city (prohibens incessum per urbem). 


In like manner we learn that at St. Omers in the thirteenth 
century, the taverns had to shut when the “ peace bell” sounded. 
After that hour it was forbidden to serve any more drink 
except only to travellers. Moreover, those who were in the 
streets were required to carry a lantern, and all shouting or 
whistling was prohibited.* 

It would be easy to quote a large number of similar by-laws 
from the municipal legislation of the communes from the 
thirteenth century onwards. I am only concerned here to note 
that the purpose for which this evening bell was rung, whether 
we call it zguzteg¢um, or speak of it by one of its many other 
names, was a secular purpose, that it was rung for the most 
part upon the town bell and at a fixed hour independent of the 

1 Milan, 1898, series ii. vol. xxxi. pp. 378, seq. Cf. Father C. A. Kneller, in 
the Zeitschrift f. Kat. Theologie, 1901, pp. 348, seq. 


2 “*Dell’ obligo di copire il fuoco si parla solo al Vigevano.” (Lattes, p. 394.) 
3 See, for instance, vZgueron, in Godefroy’s Dictionary. 
4 § 35. ‘* Et ke nus boive en taverne puis ke li cloke de pais soil sonée s’il n’est 


hostes, sour x s, et li taveriners seroit 4 Ix s. ;” and § 444, ‘On a commandei ke nus 
ne boive en taverne puis verdecloke,” &c. (Giry, Histoire de la Ville de St. Omer, 
pp. 258 and 534.) 
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season. The evidence for these statements will be most readily 
found in the summary of Lattes regarding the Italian cities, 
but it may be interesting to notice that the town bell was 
an institution in England also. Thus in certain municipal 
records of Hereford we meet with a proclamation, “that no 
vagabond or night-walker be within the city or in the suburbs 
after the ringing of our common bell, and if any one be taken 
after the ringing of the bell, let him be brought to the gaol of 
our Lord the King.” This obviously was a nightly ringing and 
may safely be identified with the curfew. But this was not its 
only use. 


Concerning our bell [the citizens of Hereford continue], we are to 
have it ina public place where our chief bailiff may come, as well by 
day as by night, to give warning to all men living within the said city 
and suburbs. And we do not say that it ought to ring unless it be for 
some terrible fire burning any row of houses within the said city, or for 
any common contention whereby the city might be terribly moved, or 
for any enemies drawing near unto the city, or if the city shall be 
besieged or any sedition shall be between any, and notice thereof given 
by any unto our chief bailiff, And in these cases aforesaid and in all 
like cases, all manner of men abiding within the city and suburbs and 
liberties of the city, of what degree soever they be of, ought to come at 
any such ringing or motion of ringing with such weapons as fit their 
degree.! 


Mrs. Green, who quotes this passage, adds a footnote in 
which, after calling attention to the importance of the deffroz 
in the French communes, she adds: “In England, on the 
contrary, the town-clock and the assembly and curfew bells 
in almost all cases were set in the tower of the parish church 
and the ringers paid by the corporation.” 

This last statement seems to be well founded, and it suggests 
at the same time that the line of demarcation between the secular 
and religious functions of the bells was not so clearly drawn 
as we might now-a-days be tempted to suppose. Even on 
the Continent the town bells upon which the curfew was rung 
were occasionally hung in the church steeples. The city of 
St. Omers, from whose statutes I quoted above, is a case in 
point. In the Italian towns the summary of Herr Lattes 
makes it clear that there was no uniformity of practice either 
as to the hanging of the bells or the ringing of them. In 


1 Journal Arch. Ass. xxvii. 466; Mrs. Green, Zown Life, i. p. 128, 
2 Town Life, i. p. 154. 
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London the curfew seems to have been rung both at Bow 
Church and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and this is the more 
remarkable because we have a curious early deposition pre- 
served to us about the bell in the clochier or campanile of 
St. Paul’s, which, as is well known, stood separate from the 
Cathedral. In the reign of Edward II. the citizens of London 
formally deposed that “the burghers of the city had been 
accustomed of old time to hold their assembly, called the 
Folkmoot (tenxere consueverunt ab antiquo curiam suam que 
vocatur ‘le Folkmot’) in St. Paul’s churchyard, and to enter 
the said campanile to ring the great bell, by the which ringing 
the burghers were warned and constrained to attend the said 
assembly of Folkmoot.”! The mention of the “folkmoot” 
suggests a custom going back to pre-Norman times, so that 
this alliance between clergy and municipality would seem to 
be of old standing. Moreover, we should do well to remind 
ourselves that the ordinance of the Synod of Caen in 1063, 
which seems to constitute the earliest known reference to any 
sort of evening or curfew bell, speaks of the church as the 
place of ringing and regards the tolling as an invitation to 
prayer at the same time that it gives warning that all houses 
should be closed for the night. It is natural then to conclude 
that while the zguztegium must be regarded on the whole as 
a secular institution, there was, after all, no intrinsic reason 
why it should not be utilized for a religious purpose. 

The second objection referred to above need not detain us 
long. The difficulty is this, that wherever the old practice of 
ringing the evening curfew still lingers on—and it is retained 
in many parts of Protestant England even to this day—it is 
rung at a fixed hour and is almost without exception sounded 
as late as 8 or 9 p.m. Of “Mighty Tom” of Oxford, for 
instance, Mr. North writes: 


From the 29th of May, 1684, when it was replaced after being 
recast, down to the present time every night at five minutes past nine 
it has been tolled one hundred and one strokes; which represent the 
original number of students—one hundred with one subsequently added 
—now reduced to eighty. The sound of Mighty Tom is a signal 
for all scholars, of whatsoever degree, to repair to their respective 
colleges and halls. The last verse of Dr. Aldrich’s celebrated catch 
will be remembered : 


| Liber Custumarum Londin (Rolls Series), vol. i. p. 343. This is quoted also 
in Dugdale’s St, Paul’s. 
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Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the small bell of nine, 
To call the beerers home, 

But ne’er a man will leave his can 
Till he hears the mighty Tom !? 

This seventeenth century survival of the medizxval campana 
bibétorum is certainly interesting, but the lateness of the hour, 
five minutes past nine, and its uniformity, are points to be 
considered. The Ave Maria of Italy, and the Angelus as we 
know it in France and England, are rung very much earlier, 
The objection is certainly not without force, but it is not con- 
clusive. There seems to have been no such uniformity about 
the hour of curfew in the thirteenth century as exists now or 
even as existed just before the middle ages. Of Lichfield 
Cathedral we know, for instance, that the izgnitegium was 
ordinarily rung at seven; while in Scotland we hear that while 
James I. appointed nine o'clock for the curfew hour, which 
was itself a postponement, his descendant, James VI., further 
retarded it until ten. This is sufficient to prove the existence 
of a tendency to throw such observances later and later, 
especially as the resources of artificial light improved. The 
question then of the original identity of the curfew and the 
Angelus bell may be considered at least a fairly debateable 
matter. But the consideration of the positive evidence must 
be deferred until my next article. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 North, English Bells and Bell Lore, p. 69. 
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ALTHOUGH every other weapon in their armoury should fail 
them, proving when put to the proof but a fragile reed with 
a perverse habit of running into the hand that uses it, yet upon 
one point anti-Jesuit writers and speakers feel quite secure ; 
of the truth of one charge, they are persuaded, there can be 
no possible doubt. Do not Jesuits, as everybody knows, profess 
and practise the doctrine that “the end justifies the means”? 
And is it not the acknowledged signification of this atro- 
cious maxim, that when any advantage is to be gained for 
the Church, or the Pope, or, most especially, for their own 
unprincipled Order, any means however bad in itself becomes 
good, in view of the goodness of the purpose which it can be 
made to serve,—so that it is lawful and even meritorious to lie, 
or perjure oneself, or steal, or commit homicide, as the particular 
case requires ? 

Here, thinks the controversialist, is something like an 
argument, something sound, solid, and compendious, portable 
and ever ready for use, and warranted to give his quietus at 
a moment’s notice to any Papist or Jesuit that threatens to be 
troublesome, like the “Protestant flail” which men carried 
about their persons in the panic days of the Popish Plot. 

Such a belief is undoubtedly very general, and if the man in 
the street entertains it, we can scarcely be surprised, for it comes 
to him upon the word of those whom he probably regards as 
authorities of the first rank, beyond whom it would be idle, 
if not impious, to attempt to mount. Has not, for instance, 
the learned Dr. Huber said so in Germany? and, he being 
an “Old Catholic,” is it needful to add that he is in the front 
rank of theologians, whether for ability or fair-mindedness? 
Has not M. Yves Guyot lately affirmed the same in France? 
And is not France a Catholic country? Have we not the 
daily, or at least the weekly, testimony of religious newspapers, 
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whose titles sufficiently denote their character? Has not the 
late Dr. Littledale put the matter on record in the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica? Has not Mr. Cartwright, who once was a member 
of Parliament, written a book specially about Jesuits, in 
which he solemnly declares:! “We believe it to be demon- 
strable that the maxim has been broached by an unbroken 
chain of Jesuit divines of first-rank standing, from Busenbaum 
down to Gury and Liberatore ;” which assertion he proceeds to 
substantiate by “a series of quotations from writers of first- 
rank standing whose authority cannot be disowned by the 
Order”? What more, it will be said, can be desired than 
evidence such as this? 

And yet are there not some considerations on the very 
surface which the merest common-sense should at once suggest ? 
Why should the Jesuits thus persist in spreading their nets 
before the eyes of those whom they wish to inveigle? Why, 
if they purpose to impose upon men, should they be at such 
pains to let all the world know that they are impostors, that 
all their pretence of sanctity is a sham, and that none should 
venture to sup with them unless provided with a very long- 
handled spoon? Is it usual for swindlers to commence 
operations by advertising the particulars of the tricks they 
mean to play? Yet this is precisely what these proverbially 
cunning and crafty dissemblers are represented as doing. 

When we turn to an examination of facts, another difficulty 
still more serious at once confronts us. Whether Jesuit writers 
have or have not taught, as Mr.Cartwright and the others declare, 
that “ the end justifies the means,” a question to be considered 
presently, there can be no manner of doubt that these same 
Jesuits, in common with all Catholic theologians, have taught 
as a fundamental principle at the outset of their treatises, and 
in the plainest terms, the exact opposite,—that the end, however 
good, does not and cannot justify the means, if those means 
themselves are bad. 

Before proceeding to establish this assertion, a word must 
be said concerning the terms employed, that there may be no 
mistake as to what we are talking about, a point which those 
who treat of the subject frequently omit to determine. 

In a human action three elements are distinguished : 
(1) The end, or that for the sake of which the action is under- 
taken. (2) The means, or the thing done to attain the 

1 The Jesuits, p. 167. 
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end! (3) The czrcumstances, or conditions of time, place, and 
surroundings, under which the action is performed. 

The exd and the means alike may be good, bad, or 
indifferent. Confining our attention to the means, with 
which we are mainly concerned, some things are good in 
themselves, as love of God and our neighbour ; some are bad 
in themselves, as blasphemy, injustice, impurity, and untruth ; 
some are indifferent, neither morally good nor morally evil, 
as reading, writing, art, and sport; and some, finally, though 
not intrinsically evil, are permissible only under conditions of 
exceptional gravity,—as the shedding of human blood, or 
mutilation of the human person. The czvcumstances may 
impart a positive character, for good or ill, to an action other- 
wise indifferent; as Nero was rightly blamed for fiddling 
whilst Rome was burning. 

It will thus be understood that a man who gives an alms 
out of charity, uses a good means for a good end. If he gives 
the alms intending it as a bribe, he perverts the good means 
to a bad end. If he steal in order to give the alms, he 
endeavours to serve a good end with a bad means. If he 
sound a trumpet whilst giving his alms, he introduces a circum- 
stance calculated to deprive him of his merit. 

This being premised, let us turn to some Jesuit authors and 
examine their doctrine, selecting those by preference whom 
Mr. Cartwright proposes to put in the witness-box as repre- 
senting his unbroken chain of Jesuit writers of first-rank 
standing. 

Busenbaum? writes : 


A precept forbidding what is wrong in itself must never be 
violated, not even through fear of death. 

[Things thus wrong in themselves being, for example, blasphemy, 
idolatry, impurity, slander,—as said above. | 

Laymann :* 

The circumstance of a good end nowise benefits an action 


objectively bad, but leaves it simply and wholly bad... . The 
reason is to be sought in the difference between moral good and 


1 This is frequently termed in scholastic Latin odjectem, @.e., ‘‘illud circa quod 
actus moralis versatur ;” and would therefore be altogether mistranslated by the 
English word ‘‘ object,” in its usual sense, in which it has come to signify the end 
(as we say, ‘‘ the end and object ’’) for which a person acts. 

2 Medulla, lib. i. tract. 2, c. 4, dist. 2, n. 1. 

> Theol. mor. \b. i. tract. ii. c. 9, n. 7. Munich Edition, 1634. 
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moral evil: for, as St. Denis says, “An action is good if all its constituent 
parts are good: it is bad if any one of them is bad,”! which means that 
for an action to be morally good both the odject [z.e. the deed done] 
and the end, and the circumstances must be good: whereas if any 
one of them be defective, it will not be a good action, but vicious 
and evil. 


This doctrine Laymann confirms by the following quotation 
from St. Augustine’s Enchiridion. 


What is known to be sinful must not be done under any pretext 
of a good cause, nor for any end as being a good one, nor with any 
intention professing to be good. 


And he thus sums the matter up: 


Whenever the choice [of means] is bad, the intention [ze., the end] 
is also bad. In other words, a vicious choice [of means] makes the 
intention also vicious. 


Escobar speaks in terms almost identical ;” 


The circumstance of a good end nowise benefits an act objectively 
bad, but leaves it simply and utterly bad; v.g., to steal in order to 
give an alms. Because a bad act is incapable of any moral goodness ; 
for what is anywise bereft of the good it ought to have is simply 
bad. 

Wagemann writes :* 


The goodness or badness of actions is chiefly to be sought under 
three heads: namely, the odject [7.e., the deed done], the end, and the 
circumstances. For an act to be good, it is required that these three 
should all be good: for it to be bad, it is sufficient that one of them 
be bad, according to the principle—‘‘ Bonum ex integra causa... ” 

All employment of an evil means is evil; but, on the other hand, 
it does not follow that all employment of a good means is actually 
good. 


1 « Bonum ex integra causa est, malum ex guocumgue defectu.” , 

* Theol. mor. Lyons, 1652, pp. 14, seq. Quoted by Duhr, Jesuzten-Fabeln, Third 
Edition, p. 528. 

3 With regard to Wagemann there is something of a mystery. Both 
Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright quote his Syzopsis theologiae moralis, a work not 
to be found in the British Museum, nor at Oxford, nor Dublin, nor in any other 
library where I have sought it. It may therefore, I think, be assumed that these 
writers have taken their citation from some second-hand source, verification of 
references at the fountain-head being by no means characteristic of either. I 
shall further assume that the ¢ractatus prodromus prefixed to Voit’s Theologia moralis 
(Wiirzburg, 1769) is by Wagemann. This treatise, which did not appear in Voit’s 
First Edition, is marked throughout with inverted commas down the margin, as 
borrowed from someone else, and the author of Remarks on a recent assailant of the 
Soctety of Jesus, names Wagemann as the supposed author. Moreover, as we shall 
see, in it is found the original of Mr. Cartwright’s principal citation. 
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Gury says :' 

Three sources of morality are reckoned—1° The odject of the act. 
2° Its circumstances. 3° The end of the person acting. All of these are 
absolutely required for a good action. If even one of them be bad, 
the action will become bad. Hence the well-known maxim, “ Bonum 
ex integra causa,” &c. 

It would be easy to multiply such testimonies indefinitely, 
but there can be no advantage in doing so, for all Catholic 
authors, whether Jesuit or not, lay down precisely the same 
doctrine, and usually in very much the same words, a clear, 
crisp statement once made being constantly adopted and 
repeated by subsequent writers. 

This, it must be allowed, is a strange method of teaching 
that a good end justifies the employment of bad means. Yet 
it is these very same men whom we have quoted, who are 
cited as laying down a doctrine diametrically opposite to 
that which we have heard from them. How can this be? It 
comes about, we must reply, solely because certain writers 
sedulously ignoring such plain and unambiguous declarations as 
the above, have fastened upon other phrases a meaning which, in 
the light of the principles thus ignored, they could not possibly 
bear, and have given forth the phrases so misinterpreted as 
being the sum and substance of Jesuit teaching. That they 
should have found an opportunity of so doing is due to the 
circumstance that there is a sense in which we may truly say 
that certain means ave justified or even sanctified by the end 
for which they are employed. It is by misrepresenting the 
scope and significance of utterances dealing with this particular 
class of cases that the slanderous charge we are examining has 
been trumped up. 

It is, for instance, quite obvious that such things as acting, 
or singing, or hunting, or fishing, are in themselves absolutely 
“indifferent.” But they may become unquestionably virtuous 
if undertaken from a motive of charity, to obtain funds for a 
hospital, or food for the starving poor. They may even be 
heroic, if heavy sacrifices or great hardships be entailed. These 
are instances of the end sanctifying the means ; or of the means 
being elevated and ennobled by the end; which, however, can 
only be when the means are capable of being sanctified, that 
is to say, as we have been told, when they are not intrinsically 
bad. 


1 Compendium theologie moralis, tract. i. c. iii. art. 2, 
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It is no less evident that certain actions which, though not 
intrinsically wrong, are not usually lawful, become lawful in 
view of a good end sufficiently serious to warrant their per- 
formance. Thus, for the purposes of a just war, it is allowed 
to kill men in battle: to save life, surgeons amputate legs 
and arms: for the protection of society, magistrates deprive 
burglars of their liberty: though it were wrong to support 
every trivial statement with an oath, we rightly speak on 
oath in acourt of law. In such instances, and in such alone, 
can there be any question of the end justifying the means: 
that is to say, when the end is of serious importance, and when 
the means which it demands are capable of being justified, as 
not being intrinsically wrong, and being, moreover, proportionate 
to the end. No end whatsoever could possibly justify apostasy, 
or blasphemy, or theft, or adultery, or perjury. 

It is of such cases, and only of such, that theologians speak 
when they lay down the maxim which has aroused so much 
horror, that “the end being lawful the means also are lawful.” 
This does not signify, as they are careful to explain, any or every 
means, but means which are not intrinsically wrong, and which 
the end necessarily or naturally postulates. The end, in facts 
cannot possibly be lawful, unless there be lawful means proper 
for its attainment. No theologian in the world, Jesuit or other, 
ever said that the end being good the means are lawful. To 
style it /awful is to imply that the means for its attainment are 
not immoral. ; 

The case considered by almost all the Jesuit theologians of 
first-rank standing, cited by Mr. Cartwright, viz., Busenbaum,! 
Laymann,? Voit,3 Gury,‘ is that of a criminal lying in prison 
under sentence, or with the certain prospect, of death or mutila- 
tion or torture. Such a one, they assume, is entitled, if he can, 
to make his escape, for every man, however guilty, has a right to 
secure his own life and liberty ; just as, if condemned to death 
by starvation, he would not be bound to refuse food which his 
friends might manage to convey. Therefore, wéthzn certain limits, 
he may have recourse to the requisite means, that is to say, to 
such as, not being intrinsically wrong, the gravity of his situa- 
tion warrants. He must not indeed, say the doctors, offer 
violence to his keepers, or injure them, or tempt them to sinful 

Medulla theologie moralis, \. iv. c. 3, d. 7, a. 2. 

Theol. mor. compend, Augsburg, 1744, p. 113. 


1 
3 Theol. mor. Wiirzburg, 1769, n. 191. 
$ Cas. Consc. pt. ii. n. 14, 
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neglect of duty by bribery or intoxication. But he may have 
them provided with a good dinner in the hope that they will be 
less vigilant after it; or he may play a trick upon them to get 
them out of the way ; and though he foresee that they will get 
into trouble for their negligence in letting him escape, he is not 
on that account bound to forego the chance of freedom, as it is 
not he but they themselves that directly bring their troubles 
upon them. Also, he may lawfully injure the property of the 
State, by breaking through bolts and bars and walls,—though 
he may not, to secure his liberty, arrange to have his prison 
stormed and all those confined in it let loose: for in such a case 
his private gain would not be commensurate with the public 
loss. Nor can he rightly attempt to escape if he has given his 
parole that he will not do so. 

This case, as being somewhat extreme, is a favourite with 
authors who wish to convey an idea as to how far the principle 
upon which their solution rests will go. It is, in fact, as I have 
said, the stock instance, and it is the decisions pronounced 
regarding it, as indicated above, that have evoked so much 
obloguy from those who did not or could not understand 
them in the only sense in which they can reasonably be under- 
stood. 

There is, however, another example that must not be omitted, 
as being exceedingly instructive, not on its own account, but 
because of the manner in which it has been manipulated in the 
interests of a purpose which, in its native state, it would not 
serve. In his book on the Jesuits already mentioned, and as 
his most telling witness “of first-rank standing,” Mr. Cartwright 
produces Wagemann, whom we have already met, writing of 
him as follows :! 

In 1762 the Jesuit Wagemann, Professor of Morals (séc) at the 
University of Innspruck, published a synopsis of Moral Theology, 
duly authenticated by official approbation, in which occurs this passage : 
“Ts the intention of a good end rendered vicious by the choice of bad 
means? Not if the end itself be intended irrespective of the means,” 
a proposition which he thus exemplifies : “‘Caius is minded to bestow 
alms, without at the time taking thought as to the means; subsequently, 
from avarice, he elects to give them out of the proceeds of theft, 
which to that end he consequently commits ;” and so Catus* ts deciared 
entitled to the merits of charity, though he has aggravated the offence of 
violence by the motive of avarice. 


1 The Jesuits, p. 168. 
* The italics are mine, 
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But here is what Wagemann really does say :! 


Question. Is the intention of a good end spoilt by the employment 
of a bad means? 

Answer. I distinguish. If the end be intended with direct refer- 
ence to a bad means, the action becomes absolutely bad: not so if the 
act be intended without any reference to the means. For example: 
Titius steals in order to give an alms out of his theft: and Caius intends 
to give an alms thinking nothing at the moment of a means. A/feer- 
wards, through avarice, he determines to give it out of a theft, which 
he consequently commits. The first intention of almsgiving was good 
in Caius.* 


Here we have undoubtedly a particularly fine specimen of 
the principle we are discussing as exhibited in practice. In 
order to fasten on a Jesuit writer the imputation of teaching 
so immoral a doctrine, it is held to be right and proper to 
falsify his’ words, and so to make him say the opposite of 
what he actually says. Such an end, in Mr. Cartwright’s 
judgment, justifies such means. 

Mr. Cartwright continues : 


Wagemann is not a doctor who deals in obscure words, for he 
says, “Finis determinat probitatem actus” (“The end determines the 
righteousness of the act”), a definition of neat preciseness. 


The same phrase is quoted by Dr. Littledale ; of course, as 
by Mr. Cartwright, without a reference whereby it can be 
verified. Where did these writers find it? Wagemann’s Synopsis, 
as I have said, seems undiscoverable. In what I have assumed 
to be Wagemann’s tractate incorporated in Voit’s volume, the 
above words attributed to him are equally undiscoverable, 
though we do find, as already cited, but as Dr. Littledale and 
Mr. Cartwright omit to notice, though it must have stared them 
in the face if they opened the book they profess to criticize, 
that for an action to be good it is required that evd and means 
and circumstances should severally be good. 

There is, of course, a sense in which the principle “The 
end determines the righteousness of the act” is true; and it 
may in particular cases be applied. We are safe in assuming 
without any fear of contradiction whatsoever that if Wagemann, 
or any other theologian, be found to employ the phrase, it will 
manifestly be in this sense alone. But until we know precisely 


1 Ap. Voit, ut sup. p. 19. 
? Italics mine, 
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what Wagemann really says, we cannot come to any safe 
conclusion on the authority of men who take such liberties with 
their texts as Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright. 

A homely instance in which the end clearly determines the 
moral quality of the action is given by a German writer! A 
schoolmaster flogs a boy. If he does it because the boy 
deserves a flogging, and it is likely to do him good, the master’s 
action is good and praiseworthy. If, on the other hand, he 
chastize the boy with precisely equal severity, because he has 
a grudge against him, since, being poor, he brings him no 
present at the New Year or on his birthday, the action is 
unprincipled and tyrannical. It is its end or motive that 
determines its morality. 

Such are positively the only grounds upon which Jesuits 
are said to hold and teach that “the end justifies the means.” 
Such in particular are the “classical instances,” by which, as we 
are sometimes assured, Dr. Littledale and Mr. Cartwright have 
put the truth of the allegation beyond dispute. 

Finally, there are some extraneous pieces of evidence that 
should weigh with every fair-minded inquirer. The most bitter 
and determined assailants of Jesuits and all concerning them 
who, having been trained in the methods and terminology of the 
schools, were well qualified to judge of such a matter, have 
invariably shown what they thought of this particular charge, 
by entirely ignoring it. In the seventeenth century, we find no 
word concerning it in Pascal’s Provincial Letters,—and Pascal 
was not the man to neglect such a weapon had he thought it of 
any possible value. For how little it counted in the storm of 
obloquy which in the eighteenth century presaged and facilitated 
the temporary destruction of the Society, may be judged from 
this, that it is not even mentioned as an accusation in Pope 
Clement XIV.’s Brief of Suppression, that document which 
some would regard as the last word on the iniquities of Jesuits. 
In the nineteenth century who were more fierce anti-Jesuits than 
Dr. Déllinger and Dr. Reusch, after their revolt against the 
Church? They specifically and in detail attacked the moral 
teaching of the Society; but they knew something of what 
they were talking about, and the idea that any Jesuit ever held 
or taught that the end justifies immoral means they left severely 
alone. 

So we find an eminent Catholic writer, but no Jesuit, 

! Dr. Peter Henn, Das Schwurze Buch, 173. 

VOL. XCVIII. 00 
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Mr. W. S. Lilly, in his Clatms of Christianity, treating the whole 
matter as too absurd for serious discussion, and intimating that 
the idea we have been considering is a vulgar error, which only 
the ignorant or the dishonest can entertain. 

Finally, in the year 1852, the German Jesuit, Father Roh, 
issued a public challenge, offering to pay the sum of 1,000 
Rhenish guilders to any one who in the judgment of the faculty 
of law in the University of Heidelberg or of Bonn, should 
establish the fact that any Jesuit had ever taught the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, or any doctrine equivalent to 
it. The challenge has been before the world for forty-nine 
years ; but the thousand guilders have never yet been awarded.' 

Father Roh added a second clause to his challenge, and 
with it we may conclude. 


Whosoever without furnishing the proof I demand, shall in speech or 
writing ascribe to the Society of Jesus the said shameful doctrine sets 
himself down as a slanderous scoundrel. 


1 See Father Roh’s pamphlet, Das alte Lied: Der Zweck hetligt die Mittel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DURING most of the journey back to England, Mrs. Venn 
remained in a state of stupor which terrified Swithin. When he 
studied her immobile face, now deadly white, now crimson, and 
remarked the thickness of her utterance on those occasions 
when she was obliged to speak, he felt acutely the responsibility 
of his position. Once or twice he ventured to ask his mother 
whether it would not be better to break the journey and stop at 
some place on the way, where, as he told himself, he could 
obtain medical aid. She refused, but the drowsy want of 
irritability in her manner of refusing alarmed him more than 
anything else. 

When they at last reached London, he entreated her to go 
to Eaton Place, there to be joined by some of the family, but 
she resisted the idea with a return of her old imperiousness, and 
was firm in her resolution to drive across London and continue 
without delay the weary journey. Never did Swithin breathe 
a more fervent prayer of thanksgiving than when they arrived 
at Brookethorpe, and he watched his mother disappear into her 
own room, escorted by Freda and her maid Murray. He almost 
felt as if he did not mind what happened afterwards. 

The other members of the family were as frightened as 
he had been by Mrs. Venn’s state of stupor ; and the doctor, 
who was at once summoned, could not conceal his uneasiness. 
He expressed confidentially the conviction that she must have 
had a very slight stroke on the journey, too slight to affect her 
powers of movement, but which would account for her state of 
torpor and her inability to speak clearly. To be told that 
one dear to us has had a stroke is to have sentence of death 
pronounced, for all who have experience know how the fell 
complaint recurs, and again recurs, gaining boldness and smiting 
its victim with greater force each time, till, finally, it strikes 
him dead. It was in this light that Freda, and those with her 
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who were sensible enough to grasp the situation, took the 
doctor’s verdict. No doubt it was a reprieve to the girl to be 
truthfully assured that her mother might live for many years, 
but once the first feeling of relief was over, the sense of doom 
alone remained. 

After a few weeks Mrs. Venn seemed to recover. She left 
her room and took her place in the family once more, and 
would not own to any feeling of even discomfort. But she was 
an altered woman, and all who came in contact with her felt 
the change. Her imperious pride of life had left her, and 
though she had not lost her memory, something had gone out 
of it. No one could say whether the change were due merely to 
the mental shock of Nevile’s death, or whether she had really 
experienced an attack of a more physical nature such as the 
doctor surmised. 

The difference in her mind and manner was patent to all, 
but it was only by degrees that those about her discovered the 
much greater, though secret, change which had come over her 
soul. She had for two or three weeks lain in a darkened room, 
too prostrate to care to exert herself, and in a state of anguish 
of mind at the loss of the one being she really loved, the agony 
of which no one even guessed. When she came forth from her 
seclusion she was a religious woman. 

There are many people, chiefly women, who, having devoted 
themselves to the service of the world, cannot wake to higher 
things till they receive some tangible proof that there is a world 
beyond that to which they have devoted themselves. This 
proof is usually forced upon them by the loss of one dear 
to them. Till then they have lived untouched in soul, and 
unblushingly worldly ; but as soon as they receive the blow, 
they give themselves over to what they consider the service of 
God, with ostentatious repudiation of what had hitherto exclu- 
sively occupied them. Unfortunately such people do not always 
read God's ways aright, and make Him and His service unlovely 
to those around them. 

When Mrs. Venn resumed her life, having in her own mind 
completely renounced the world, there was an aggressiveness 
about the renunciation which was repellent rather than attrac- 
tive. Her very dress, the shape of her caps, her way of doing 
her hair proclaimed that she was a converted woman. Whatever 
contrition of soul she may have felt was her own secret, but 
certainly it was unaccompanied by humility. No sooner was 
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she herself converted than she considered herself the chosen 
instrument for the conversion of those around her, and talked 
to them about the evils of the world and the necessity of 
salvation, as if these must be ideas as new to them as they were 
to herself. She did not find satisfactory food for her zeal 
in her immediate family ; for, though her Catholic husband and 
children were kind and patient when she preached to them, it 
was evident that they did not accept her as an infallible oracle. 
Dissatisfied with her children, she turned to her servants, and 
assembled them daily—from Mrs. Fenwick to the latest footman 
—and prayed and read the Bible with them, adding her own 
comments and exhortations. She kept by her a basket of 
tracts and leaflets, which she distributed to all with whom she 
came in contact, and sent round to the cottages by her maid. 

The clergyman and his wife were her most frequent visitors. 
They were both pious, simple, self-denying souls, the husband 
belonging to a race of clergymen, now rapidly becoming extinct, 
who are members of the Church of England only by the accident 
of their parentage, and would be more at home in a dissenting 
chapel than in a parish church. They both rejoiced and 
wondered at Mrs.Venn’s conversion. Ever since Mr. Conybeare 
had been presented with the living of Brookethorpe, he and his 
wife had lived in respectful awe of the mistress of the Manor 
House, had accepted her bounties and advice gratefully, and 
had prayed for her conversion in secret. They now visited her 
frequently, and were always welcome. They read the Bible 
and prayed together, but the ruling spirit of the three, she who 
was on a pinnacle of piety, and from whose lips the others 
drank in wisdom and fervour of spirit, was Mrs, Venn. 

After Nevile’s death, Bertha hoped that, as he had died 
abroad and still in disgrace with the world, her mother would 
think it wise to ignore the event and allow her children’s life of 
pleasure to go on unchanged. The year was only beginning, 
and surely, as she argued to Freda, the family would move to 
London at Easter at the latest, and she would be permitted to 
enjoy the season to which she had for so long looked forward. 
Surely, for her sake, if for no one else’s, her mother, who had 
felt for her disappointment the year before, would stretch a 
point, smother her grief, and take her out. Poor Bertha, petty 
as her trials might be, no one felt them more acutely. 

As, however, the disappointed girl watched the change in 
her mother’s opinions, realized her oblivion to past ideals, and 
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listened to her invectives against the world and her condemna- 
tion of all its pleasures, her heart sank within her. She hoped 
against hope; but when weeks changed into months, and no 
preparations were made, and Mrs. Venn’s dress became more 
and more like that of a widow, she altogether gave up hoping. 
Had it been only the coming season which was at stake she 
could have borne it ; but her fears extended beyond the present 
time, and she had a shrewd presentiment that never again 
would life be as it had been. Even after the time of mourning 
for Nevile was over, be it prolonged beyond all precedent, the 
social life at Eaton Place and Brookethorpe would never be 
what it had been in those days when, fluttering behind the bars 
of school-room life, Bertha had witnessed her sisters’ pleasures, 
and had endured her exclusion from them solely by reason of 
her certain hope of soon sharing them. 

Mrs. Venn might renounce the world, disregard fashion, 
braid her hair in plain bands, wear muslin caps, preach to her 
household and pray with her clergyman, but she could not 
control her temper. Its acerbity increased as a consequence of 
her impaired health and strained nerves, and all suffered from 
it, though towards none was it more ungovernable than towards 
Swithin. Had he been what he was a year previously, he could 
never have borne it, and would assuredly have left his father’s 
house. As it was, he would have gladly returned to his 
engineering work in London, but his position in the firm, now 
that he had learned the first part of the business, was very 
voluntary, and, as Mr. Venn had prayed him to stay at home, 
he had consented to do so until his services should be required. 
The poor fellow often wondered why nothing he could do 
would please his mother, and in spite of want of success he 
would not give up trying to win her affection. He rarely 
missed a day without wandering into her room, either to ask if 
he could do anything for her, or else to take her a bunch 
of spring flowers gathered expressly for her; but he invariably 
met with a rebuff. 

The real reason for what could be called by no other name 
than her dislike of him never, fortunately, crossed his mind. 
As a matter of fact her antipathy had increased from the 
moment she realized that Swithin was her heir. For years, 
from the moment when her first-born son lay as a babe in her 
arms, and had evoked the spirit of maternity in her heart, she 
had worked for Nevile’s temporal interests; for even as an 
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infant she had lavished on him a wealth of passionate love she 
was unable to bestow on her husband. The knowledge that 
she could work for his interests had been a delight to her, even 
while she had the boy with her to spoil and idolize; but 
when his own misdeeds exiled him from her, it was her one 
consolation. For years had she schemed and laid out her 
fortune to improve her husband’s property and pay off debts 
and mortgages, the increase of Nevile’s inheritance being her 
one object. Since he had been in disgrace, and the mention of 
his name forbidden even by herself, her efforts had increased, 
and she had solaced herself by looking on to the time when her 
beloved would be restored to the world’s favour, and when 
wealth and position would obtain the smiles of those who now 
scorned him. But now all her castles had fallen like a house 
of cards. Not only was there no Nevile to enjoy the fruits 
of her labour of love, but he who would reap the benefit was 
Swithin. There was indeed an irony of fate about the whole 
proceeding; and Mrs. Venn’s renunciation of the world did 
not make her indifferent about it. 

Fret as she might against the fact of having such an heir, 
and dearly as she made him pay for it, a fact it remained. 
Swithin must inherit almost every penny she possessed ; for 
Mr. Biddulph, who had approved of her marriage with Augustine 
Venn as a means of supplying the ancestry which he did not 
himself possess, had caused the marriage settlements to be 
drawn up in such a way that everything he left his daughter 
was tied up on her eldest son. So complete was the arrange- 
ment that had the spendthrift Nevile lived, Swithin, as well as 
his sisters, would have been left very poorly off indeed. This 
aspect had fretted their father, and brought home to him his 
state of entire dependence on his wife’s bounty. The money 
on which he lived, which surrounded him with luxuries he did 
not care for, was not his even to save; and Mrs. Venn also, in 
spite of her idolatry of Nevile, had fretted against the rigid 
conditions of her marriage settlements as they affected her 
daughters, and complicated their matrimonial prospects. Happily, 
however, for Swithin, the real cause of his mother’s increased 
antipathy never occurred to him, and sensitive as he was to it, 
he thought it was entirely personal. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE only person at Brookethorpe whose position was positively 
improved by Mrs. Venn’s mental and physical collapse was 
Joan. The shock to her aunt’s system had so far impaired 
her memory that she took no interest in anything unconnected 
with Nevile’s death or her own religious experiences. She 
was still capable of recollecting the slightest details which had 
to do with former years, and no doubt, had the occasion called 
for it, could have recalled every one of her grievances about 
her niece. But, as Joan’s daily life did not necessarily come 
into contact with her own, and the memory of her offences had 
no connection with recent events, she bestowed but little 
thought upon her, and accepted her presence at meals and 
other family gatherings as a matter of no moment. Thus 
Joan’s life was freer than it had been for a year and a half, 
and would have been still more free had not generosity led 
her to observe her aunt’s laws and prohibitions even after 
they had become a dead letter. 

She remained bright and contented. No reaction from the 
happy effects of her intercourse with Miss Sylvern had set in, 
and she never flagged in her happy life of duty. The only 
cloud which obscured her horizon was the rapidly approaching 
end of her dear old friend’s life. Cousin Monica wished to die, and 
joyfully welcomed the signs of the approach of death, and Joan 
knew that mere selfishness on her own part made her grieve ; 
yet grieve she did, and at times she could not help asking 
herself despondingly what her life would be like when her one 
friend was gone. 

But now spring-tide had fairly set in, and what young 
creature can be despondent in spring? April with its delusive 
hopes and cruel disappointments was over and gone, and now 
it was May, an ideal May such as the poets sing of. As was 
her wont—for she had no duties to keep her at home—Joan 
took a book and started out immediately after her breakfast, 
her destination being a wooded knoll, now carpeted with flowers, 
whence she could catch a glimpse of the downs outside and the 
sea beyond. If anything could have made her disloyal to her 
poor aunt’s regulations it would have been the view from this 
part of the park, for she could not see the downs without 
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longing to walk on them. She might have done so with 
impunity, for Mrs. Venn never questioned her, and the race 
of servants who had been set to watch her had long since 
taken their departure elsewhere. But she could not have taken 
advantage of her aunt’s infirmity, and never left the precincts 
of the park except to visit Miss Sylvern. 

She sat idle for a long time, too intoxicated by the sights, 
sounds, and scents of spring to open her book. All things 
seem possible, nay, probable to the young in spring-time ; and 
as she sat with her heart open to its influences she fell unwit- 
tingly into a day-dream which covered the dry actualities of 
her life with a golden glory; and it was not possible but 
that Baldur should find a place in such a day-dream. There 
she sat with throbbing pulses, so lost in her thoughts that she 
was unaware of the sound of footsteps, approaching softly over 
the mossy turf. It was only their cessation close to her which 
made her look up to see standing before her him on whom her 
mind had been dwelling ! 

Baldur seized her hands in both his as she sprang to her 
feet. Neither spoke; for what need was there of speech? It 
needed no words of his to make her know what had happened, 
no words of hers to make him see that she understood. 

As he had travelled down to Brookethorpe—having stayed 
in London only long enough to send a telegram to his mother 
to announce his arrival—Baldur had prepared all kinds of 
speeches wherewith to approach the woman he loved, to tell 
her of his conversion, and plead with her once more. He 
thought to tell her that he at last understood what she meant 
by becoming as a little child, and was not sure whether he 
would not introduce the subject by drawing an analogy between 
Naaman washing in the Jordan and himself. He had pondered 
how he could tell her that words of hers had dwelt in his 
memory, and that it was she who had really opened his eyes. 
All this and more had he prepared to say ; but when he clasped 
her hands in his and looked into her face, everything save 
thanksgiving fled from his mind. Reverently he took off his 
cap, and raising his head heavenward, with the old fearless 
expression Joan knew so well, he said : 

“Thank God for His glorious light!” 


“Do you know,” he said to Joan, either that day or another, 
it matters not which, for those days after his return were like a 
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golden dream where time ceases to be. “Do you know that 
when I was first received into the Church, and felt the exulta- 
tion of giving up all—which you born Catholics cannot know 
in the same way that we do—and realized what it was that I 
had received in exchange for my paltry all, my first impulse 
was to feel quite sorry to remember that my act had very likely 
removed the barrier between you and me.” 

“Tam so glad you felt like that,” said Joan, fervently. 

“J had an idea you might be glad,” he replied, simply. “I 
very soon felt otherwise, of course, but when the thought occurred 
to me it took away that sense of giving all. I was so mad 
with myself for not having seen sooner what God was ready to 
give me, that I could think nothing too great to give Him in 
return. Yet I had nothing to give. I felt sure I should suffer 
no temporal loss, for my father is most unlikely to cut me off 
with a shilling on account of religion; and not only was my 
conversion going to cost me nothing, but it would probably be 
the means of giving me the one and only thing I wanted. For 
a time—don’t laugh at me—I felt as if the only thing to do was 
to give myself entirely to God by entering a religious order. 
It seemed the only thing to be done.” 

“TI don’t think you have a religious vocation,” said Joan, 
smiling. 

“JT am quite sure I have not, and I thought of it for only 
about an hour. You see that when any one has been as self- 
satisfied, and, if I may say it, so stand-off with God as I had 
been, the entire surrender of myself seemed in the first flush of 
the thing to be the only possible return for what I had received. 
I very soon saw the whole thing as it really is, and understood 
God’s will better. I saw that you are but one with all the good 
things showered on me, and that you were the means chosen by 
God to give them to me.” 

“TI do not think that I have had much to do with it.” 

“Why, you have had everything to do with it. Do you 
imagine for one moment that I should be a Catholic now if I 
had never met you?” 

“There is something in that.” 

“And do you imagine that, barring miracles, I should be 
what Iam if you had not refused to marry me because I was 
not a Catholic?” 

“You think that?” said Joan, dubiously. 

“T don’t think it at all, I am sure of it. If you had agreed 
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to marry me in spite of my unbelief, and you had gone your 
way and I mine, we should have gone on like that to the end. 
We should have been what the world would call a very happy 
couple, in perfect sympathy about all those things which do not 
really signify. But we should have never come together about 
the only thing that matters. Probably by dint of living with 
you I should have grown more tolerant, though it might have 
gone the other way. Anyhow I feel confident that I should 
have rigidly observed everything I pledged myself todo. But 
I was much too self-confident and too satisfied with my 
negations to have dreamt of looking into the Catholic faith 
unless I had been forced to do so.” 

“Forced? Who forced you?” 

“Why you, of course. Your rejection of me upset my life 
completely. I don’t suppose that you will ever know how 
wrapped up my whole heart was in you. I never have been 
able to do things by halves. There was nothing I would not 
have done for you. Giving my life for you would have been a 
small matter. The knowledge which I could not help having 
that you did, in spite of your refusal, love me, but that you 
cared for your religion too much to marry me, while it 
maddened me, and, for a while, | am sorry to say, made me 
abhor the Church, made it impossible for me to get the thought 
of what I called your view of the case out of my head.” 

“TI do not suppose,” Baldur went on, after he and Joan had 
sat some minutes silently thinking, “1 do not suppose that had 
the Catholic faith been false, love for you would have led me to 
embrace it, for nothing would have been more abhorrent to me 
than to profess belief in what | did not believe, or even to try 
to force my belief for the sake of winning you. Such an idea, 
I am glad to say, never occurred to me for a single instant, 
though I suppose that every one who has heard first of 
my conversion and then of my engagement to you will have 
put down my being a Catholic entirely to expediency. Well, 
we do not mind what people say. But, of course, what my love 
for you did do was to turn my attention towards the Catholic 
faith as nothing else would have done. Being true, it spoke for 
itself, and my conversion followed. So you cannot deny that 
you were the instrument God chose by whom to bestow His 
gifts.” 

“How wonderful it all is,’ she said, looking at him with 
unshed tears in her eyes, for thankfulness is a stirring emotion. 
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“TI could not love you as I do, Baldur, did I not know that God 
had given you to me, and given me to you. I hope we shall 
never forget.” 

“TI do not think we shall,” was his reply. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HERE we might bid farewell to those whose lives we have been 
tracing, and leave them together in the glory of youth and the 
joy of thankfulness. But it seems due to them and to those 
others in whose company we have been dwelling, to add a few 
words about what became of them in after-years. 

Baldur and Joan decided to live in a house, on the far 
outskirts of Mr, Venn’s property, but within easy reach of both 
Cliffe and Brookethorpe. Whether they would live there later, 
when the ties which kept them in the neighbourhood had been 
snapped, was left by them an open question, and may safely be 
thus left by us. Both felt sure—so sure that the subject was 
barely discussed between them—that as long as his mother 
lived Baldur’s place was near her. 

Her son’s conversion puzzled old Mrs. Roy, and for a short 
time caused her real distress of mind, for she could not but 
regard it as a surrender of principle totally unworthy of him. 

“Well, well,” she said to him, “I suppose there is nothing a 
young man will not do for love, but still I did not think it of 
you, my dear boy; and I only hope you will not live to regret 
it. I have heard shocking things about Roman Catholics and 
their priests which | could tell you, but I won't, for you had 
better know nothing about it now. All the same, I am sure that 
Joan will be a good wife to you, and I dare say all Roman 
Catholics are not the same. But, my dear, I am sorry, and I 
should not be telling the truth if I said I was glad. Not that 
I think being a Roman Catholic will ever make you bad, but I 
do not think it wise for a man to give up everything, even his 
religion, for his wife. It may make difficulties for you later, 
when Joan wants you to go her way about other matters. I am 
sure your father never gave in to me in that way, even before we 
married. Why, he would not give in even about the day of our 
wedding. I wanted it one day because my cousin Lucy could 
have come that day to be my bridesmaid, but he wanted 
another. I was much disappointed at the time, and I remember 
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I cried a great deal, but I am sure we should not have got on 
as well as we have if he had begun by giving in to me.” 

Soon, however, under the influence of her dear son’s 
presence, and the comfort of his love and tenderness, Mrs. Roy’s 
ideas of Catholicism underwent a change. She had at first 
obstinately consoled herself for his conversion by the thought 
that he was only a nominal Catholic, become such solely to win 
Joan as his wife; but when she found that he really attended 
Mass, even on week-days, and when—more astonishing still— 
she extracted from him the avowal that he went to confession, 
and proved in various ways too plain for her to misunderstand 
that his conversion was sincere, she began to think that 
Catholicism was a very wonderful religion. She assured those 
whom she met, whether they considered the disclaimer necessary 
or not, that there never was a greater mistake than to believe 
that all Catholics must be wicked people. 

“Of course, my dear,” she said to Miss Pugh, her most 
intimate acquaintance in the neighbourhood, “of course they 
worship images. No one can deny that, for, to be truthful, I 
have seen more than one image even in my son’s house. But 
what of that? Be sure, my dear, God Almighty does not look 
to such things; He looks to the heart. He sees differently 
from what we do, and what you and I in our ignorance call 
wrong, He may call right. We, with our way of looking at 
things, might say it was wrong to worship images, to put the 
Virgin Mary in the place of God, and buy the forgiveness of 
their sins as I’m told they do—though perhaps they make a 
difference between the rich and poor—but very likely the 
Almighty does not see it as we do. We are poor silly creatures, 
my dear, and we must make up our poor minds to live and 
learn till the earth closes over our mortal bodies.” 

This large readiness to believe often made Baldur and Joan 
smile ; they never however built hopes of her conversion on her 
general tolerance, so evident was it that Baldur was her god, 
and that the truth or untruth of anything was utterly immaterial. 
They could not help smiling, but it distressed them not a little, 
and often Baldur worried over the entire absence in his dear 
little mother’s mind of anything beyond the things of this life. 

“Never mind,” said Joan, tenderly, “if she fails in other 
points, the dear mother is right in one article of her creed. God 
does not see things as we do, and she may really know a great 
deal more than she suspects or than we do. Perhaps it will not 
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be till the hour of death, when she opens her eyes to everlasting 
light, that she will put two and two together, and be surprised 
that she had not seen it all before. One thing is certain ; there 
never was a person who sins against faith as little as she does.” 
Joan could not have said, or even thought, such a thing of 
Baldur’s mother, otherwise she might have added that, according 
to what we have been taught, no one will be held responsible at 
the Judgment for mere stupidity. 


Baldur’s marriage incensed Mrs. Venn, and revived the 
memory of her indignation with Joan, on whom alone she 
vented it. Baldur was dearer than ever to her, since he had 
been the one to tend Nevile during his last hours. So dearly 
did she love him that she had to forgive him for marrying Joan, 
even if she could not bring herself to forgive Joan for marrying 
him. To the end she insisted on ignoring his conversion. This 
pained him, for he hated concealment, and felt, moreover, that 
he owed a profession of his faith to her more than to most 
people. But with a curious cunning she frustrated all his 
endeavours to be open with her, and succeeded in avoiding the 
subject to the end. 

Her second stroke came sooner than the doctor had antici- 
pated, and laid her low less than a year after Baldur and Joan 
had become man and wife. After this second stroke reduced 
her to the condition of an avowed invalid, she became softened 
towards everybody. Her helplessness and dependence on others 
broke down her pride. Her speech moreover was even more 
affected by her infirmity than her limbs, and this proved to be 
a greater means of sanctification than anything. At first she 
fretted much under the affliction, and refused to believe in its 
existence. She would at times do her best to hector her 
husband as she had done ever since she married him ; and when 
she could see by his manner of answering and by his look of 
pity that he had not understood a word she had said, she would 
burst into bitter tears of humiliation. But by degrees, as pride 
gave way, she liked to have him near her, and missed him when 
he was absent; and it was from his nervous, trembling hands 
that she wished to receive the sops on which she fed. In her 
proud youth she had married him because she loved him for his 
gentleness, and now, in the days of her humiliation, her love 
revived as her contempt died. 

The most remarkable way in which the change showed 
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itself was by her altered manner towards Swithin, on whom she 
slowly grew to depend. With memory clouded by her second 
stroke she forgot her antipathy, though at first she took no 
pleasure in his presence. But by degrees, as she grew physically 
weaker, she depended on his strength. There was no one in 
the house as strong as he, or so able to move her easily ; and it 
was strange to see mother and son coming together at last by 
virtue of his strong arm. When her nurses or daughters raised 
her and irritated her by the exertion it cost them she would ask 
querulously for Swithin. The ice was thus broken, and after he 
had helped his mother she would lay her hand on his to detain 
him, and look up wistfully in his face. Though he could not 
understand the words she said to him, he was quite sure they 
were meant to be kind. 

The interval between the second and final stroke was longer 
than her husband and children had expected, and so great a 
feature in the lives of the latter did the helpless mother, con- 
fined to her two rooms, become, that her imperious government 
in past times became daily more of a memory and less of an 
actuality. It was evident that her soul became more and more 
attached to spiritual things, but up to the end she remained 
very reserved with her husband and children about religion. 
As soon as they were out of the way she would ask her nurse 
to read the Bible to her, and she used to look anxiously around 
before she would join her hands together and say words which, 
though unintelligible to the human ear, were by their rhythm 
known by those who overheard her to be a prayer. 

At last the final stroke smote her, and for days before the 
end she lay unconscious, though a gleam of intelligence returned 
before she breathed forth her soul. She was lying speechless 
and motionless with her hand in her husband’s ; and when the 
end came she pressed it. Then, as she tried to raise herself 
from her pillow, she pronounced the one word, “ Nevile,”’—and 
died. Where the treasure is there will the heart be also. 

Mrs. Venn’s death broke up the family as we have known 
it. Bertha married a young man with a good property. He 
belonged to the county in which she lived, and she made 
his acquaintance at a garden-party given in the neighbourhood. 
He, as might be expected, was not a Catholic, but she became 
engaged to him with her father’s consent during her mother’s 
lifetime. Everything prospered with her in her new life, and 
she found matrimony much more attractive in her own case 
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than she had seen it to be in Maud’s. The young man had 
agreed to every condition imposed on him by Mr. Venn as to 
the religion of his wife and children. Bertha’s faith, however, 
did not interfere much with him, not being of an obtrusive 
nature, though she went to her own church except when any 
hindrance intervened which her elastic code pronounced to be 
lawful. All the children, moreover, were baptized in the 
nearest Catholic church, which was about eight miles away. 
They were but young at the time when we must bid farewell 
to their mother, and it would be impossible to foretell their 
religion in the future. Bertha’s faith was not of a kind likely 
to be transmitted to another generation; but, on the other 
hand, the blood of confessors ran in her veins, the rare property 
of which it is to assert itself in the most unexpected ways. 

What Maud’s children might have turned out must for ever 
remain a surmise, for she had none. This was a bitter dis- 
appointment to her husband, to whom such a contingency had 
not occurred when he returned to England to settle down with 
a young wife with the object of perpetuating his name. It is 
to be feared that when he gave up all hope of possessing an 
heir he found Maud a more insipid companion than he antici- 
pated. As to her, the absence of children was no sorrow, and 
she openly said that on the whole she was pleased, as they 
bored her. She was an unmistakably happy woman, for she 
enjoyed very much the luxuries and amusements consequent 
on a wealthy marriage. No doubt she was at times fidgetted 
by him through whose instrumentality she possessed her 
pleasures ; but she was very placid and patient with his whims 
and fancies even when advancing years and disappointment 
soured his temper. However, if truth must be told, she was 
much happier as a rich young widow than she had ever been 
as a wife. 

Freda’s future justified Joan’s powers of perception, for the 
germ of a religious vocation must, unknown to herself, have 
existed for some time in her soul. It developed in the long 
months during which she carried on her work of mercy by 
her mother’s bedside, never flagging in her loving care, till 
poor Mrs. Venn grew to depend entirely on her. It was with 
astonishment that she at last discovered the existence of 
her vocation, which she followed calmly, without interior 
struggle or exterior antagonism. She knew that her post was 
by her mother’s side for as long as she was necessary to her, 
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but, when the weary suffering was over, and Mrs. Venn was laid 
to rest in the family vault, she quietly made known what had 
been going on within her, and with her father’s tearful yet 
thankful blessing she went to be a Sister of Charity. 

Thus Brookethorpe was left to the possession of Swithin, 
Magdalen, and their father. They were a happy and con- 
genial trio, though all who knew and loved Swithin hoped that 
some day he would have a home and family of his own. That 
might come later, but he was in no hurry to alter the circum- 
stances of his life ; for there was so much to do at his beloved 
Brookethorpe. He stirred up his father, supplying the strength 
and energy which the latter did not possess, so that between 
them they made it once morea Catholic place. It was a happy 
day for Swithin when the old desecrated chapel, re-blessed, and 
re-decorated, was hallowed by the restored Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The revival of Catholicity at the Manor House infused new 
life into that of the villagers. Father Duvivier dwelt no longer 
among his books at the presbytery, for at his own earnest 
request he had been relieved of his charge, and appointed by 
the Bishop confessor to a convent of contemplative nuns. The 
few Catholics who had remained staunch to their faith were 
broken-hearted at losing him, and he too suffered much at leaving 
them. He would have felt the wrench more had Miss Sylvern 
still been at Brookethorpe, but she had long since gone to her 
reward. She had lived but very few weeks after Baldur’s 
return to England, but she did not die before she had learnt 
to know and love him, and pronounce him to be worthy of her 
Joan, which from her was the highest praise possible. 

When Father Duvivier asked to be removed from Brooke- 
thorpe, he was actuated solely by his love of God and zeal for 
souls. He felt that a change was coming over his mission, and 
thanked God for it; but he knew that he was not the right 
instrument to conduct the change. The young priest whom 
the Bishop sent to succeed him was, on the contrary, one 
eminently fitted for the work of renovation, and he soon worked 
wonders in the way of the recovery of apostates, the conversion 
of Protestants, and the rearing of the children in the true Faith. 
He had no temporal difficulties to contend against, and received 
all the aid that money, sympathy, and co-operation could give 
him; for the happy trio at the Manor House seemed to be 
possessed of the single-hearted desire to help him in every 
possible way. 
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The temporal affairs of the Venns prospered as well as the 
spiritual. Swithin had inherited his mother’s faculties for 
business, and what she had begun and carried on in the 
interests of Nevile, he enabled his father to perfect, so that he 
was able to put by something annually as a provision for his 
daughters. Thus no cares troubled the gentle Augustine Venn’s 
life. Sunshine invariably brought out his better qualities, and 
during the peaceful, useful years which followed his wife’s death 
he expanded in a wonderful way. With the support of his 
strong son, and the companionship of the little joy of his heart, 
who was sure never to leave him, what more could he want? 
If anything could have been wanting to complete his happiness, 
he had it, for Joan lived near, so that he often saw her. 

Thus we return to her, and with her to Baldur, though what 
little there is about their future which could be put on the 
pages of a book had better be imagined than told. It is not 
hard to imagine. They knew that each had been given to the 
other by God, and each accepted and loved the other as His 
gift, the most precious, save faith, which He had of His abund- 
ance showered on them ; and as, one by one, sons and daughters 
were born to them, these, too, were received as precious gifts, 
and blessed in their lives and deaths. Thus all went well, and 
would still do so even if in years to come sorrows should 
obscure their happiness. But no such cloud had as yet appeared 
even on the horizon. Each year made them more precious to 
each other, as, united in small things as well as great, congenial 
in tastes and habits, and supplying each other's wants, they 
walked hand in hand through life. 


THE END. 
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The Perils of Papal Biographers. 


IT appears advisable to take notice as they occur of the 
charges continually cropping up against the Church, especially 
in the local press, and at least to indicate what are the facts 
concerning them, so far as these are ascertainable, thus putting 
on record, once for all, materials for a reply when it shall next 
be required. However unconvincing and even absurd your 
anti-Catholic tale may be, it is sure to make its appearance 
again at intervals like the sea-serpent. 

A statement wearing a somewhat novel air, and of which 
we do not remember to have heard before, has lately exhibited 
itself in the columns of a Taunton newspaper. During the 
middle ages, said a correspondent, it was a capital offence 
for a layman to write the life of a Pope. His statement being 
questioned, he proceeded to establish it on the authority of 
“the prince of historians, Leopold von Ranke,” who, he declared, 
relates how Pope Paul V. put to death a poor author, 
Piccinardi, for having, to occupy himself in his loneliness, 
written the life of the preceding Pontiff, Clement VIII., the 
work having not even been published, but, on the contrary, 
kept very secret. 

Turning to von Ranke’s History of the Popes} we find, 
indeed, the fact to be true, that by the Pope’s command 
Piccinardi was beheaded, the offence alleged being that he had 
written a life of Clement VIII. It appears, however, that 
Paul V. thus acted, not because laymen were forbidden to 
write the lives of Popes, but because this particular life was 
of a seditious character calculated to arouse hostility against 
those who were not only the spiritual heads of the Catholic 
Church, but likewise the temporal Sovereigns of the Roman 
State. As von Ranke tells us, the work was undertaken “out 
of revenge for some real or supposed injury,’ and the late 

1 Book vi. § 11. 
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Pope was compared to the Emperor Tiberius, “small as is 
the resemblance between them.” The historian allows moreover 
that, whatever might be said in palliation of Piccinardi’s offence, 
“it is undeniable that he had committed the crime of high 
treason, to which the law awarded the punishment of death.” 

It would further appear that there was something more in 
the background which determined the Pope to let the law take 
effect, an idea not inconsistent with the secrecy which the 
biographer attempted to secure. Von Ranke, seemingly the 
only historian who mentions the circumstance at all, appears to 
base his account entirely on a relation drawn up by four 
Ambassadors, whom he does not name, and whose report is not 
accessible to us. We learn, however, that the Pope, when 
informed of Piccinardi’s offence, at first expressed himself very 
calmly regarding it, and that universal astonishment was created 
when he suddenly ordered the execution. It was conjectured 
on good grounds, add the Ambassadors, that he found himself 
compelled to be rigorous, and to allow justice to take its course. 

Whatever may be thought of his action on the score of 
rigour, it is obvious that it affords no foundation whatever 
for the extraordinary statement in support of which we have 
seen it adduced. Neither should it be forgotten that in the 
time of Paul V. it was still the practice to find acts treasonable 
which were even less open to the charge than that with which 
he had to deal. In our own country, not so many years 
previously, it had been constantly treated as high treason to 
criticize the Ministers of Henry VIII.; and was not a priest 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for saying that the King had 
taken his pigs to a fine market? 


The Brief of St. Anthony of Padua. 


Some of our readers may have heard of a certain leaflet or 
inscription which is sold to be worn around the neck, and 
which has been extensively advertised under the objectionable 
name of “The Mzraculous Brief of St. Anthony of Padua.” 
We have the deepest veneration for the generous-hearted Saint, 
who perhaps more than any other, after the Founder of the 
Order, is looked upon as a typical representative of the beautiful 
Franciscan spirit. We have also nothing but respect for the 
formula of devotion itself which, by order of Sixtus V., was 
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inscribed upon the cross-crowned obelisk set up in the great 
piazza of the mother-church of Christendom: Ecce crucem 
Domini WA Fugite partes adverse, Vicit Leo de tribu Juda, Radix 
David. Alleluia. The words are venerable, alike from the 
sentiment they express and from their great antiquity, and the 
Holy Father has lately granted an Indulgence for their recita- 
tion which can be gained once a day. 

But when this devotional formula is connected with the 
popular name of St. Anthony, and is offered for sale with a 
suggestion of miraculous benefit to the purchaser, it seems 
desirable to examine into the grounds upon which the humble 
Saint of Padua is claimed as the patron, if not the author, of 
this much advertised practice of piety. The writer of the 
present notice has spent some little time upon the inquiry, and 
for the sum of his researches has arrived at the following 
conclusions, He sets them down here for what they are worth, 
believing them to be reliable, but ready at the same time to 
modify them if need should arise upon evidence duly shown. 

First, it is certain that St. Anthony of Padua was not the 
author of the formula in question. It existed long before his 
time, and is probably to be traced to the East and to the early 
centuries of Christianity. It is said to have been used of old 
as a motto or device by the Patriarchs of Alexandria, and the 
suggestion has also been made that the words may be traced 
to the great St. Anthony the Hermit. But for this latter theory 
satisfactory evidence is at present lacking. 

Secondly, there is no proof of any sort forthcoming to show 
that the devotion was practised by or known to St. Anthony 
of Padua in his lifetime. 

Thirdly, for the first mention of his name in connexion 
with it, we have to turn to a collection of miracles compiled 
a hundred years or more after his death. There we find the 
story of a woman in the time of King Denis of Portugal who 
was haunted by a temptation to drown herself in the Tagus. 
After she had prayed to St. Anthony, who at that time had been 
dead about half a century, the Saint is said to have visited her 
in a vision during the night and to have hung round her neck 
a piece of parchment, upon which the words of the Brief were 
beautifully written in letters of gold. The woman was at 
once released from the temptation, but on parting with her 
parchment to show it to King Denis, who had asked to see it, 
the temptation returned in all its violence. So the King had 
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another copy of it made for her to wear, while he preserved the 
original himself among the crown relics. 

It does not seem necessary to comment upon this story, but 
it is interesting to point out that fifty years before this incident 
is supposed to have happened, and during the very lifetime 
of the Saint of Padua himself, the formula now known as 
St. Anthony’s Brief was being recommended as a devotional 
practice for daily use among certain anchoresses in far-off 
England. One of the most interesting memorials left us of our 
native speech in the thirteenth century is the religious treatise 
known as the Axcren Riwle (Rule for Anchoresses), which is 
generally supposed to have been written down in its present 
form about the year 1220. There, among the devotions 
suggested to these recluses for their early morning hours, occurs 
the following : 


And thenne a last (siggeth) ‘Christus vincit: > Christus regnat: 
+ Christus imperat: »-” and mid threo creoiz, mid te thume up buve 
tho uorheaved (and with three crosses, with the thumb up above the 
forehead): and theonne “Ecce crucem Domini: >} fugite partes 
adversz: vicit leo de tribu Juda, radix David. Alleluia.” A large 
creoiz, ase at Deus in adjutorium mid “ Ecce crucem + Domini.” ! 


It may, of course, be readily admitted that the Brief is not 
any the worse because its connexion with St. Anthony is some- 
what shadowy. The Axzma Christi was long believed by many 
people to have been composed by St. Ignatius, though of course 
the prayer is really much older than his time. Similarly there 
is strong reason to think that the O Deus ego amo te, or its 
Spanish original, was not, in fact, the work of St. Francis Xavier, 
to whom it is commonly assigned. But still in both cases we 
have contemporary evidence that the prayers were well known 
to, and were favourites with the Saints of whom there is 
question. What we so much desiderate in the case of the 
Brief is proof that St. Anthony believed that tempted persons 
could be relieved of their troubles by hanging a form of words 
round their neck, or secondly, proof that the Saint himself ever 
recommended and used the formula which his so-called Brief 
embodies. 

mM. S. 


1 The Ancren Riwle, p. 46. 
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An interesting Relic of Queen Mary Stuart. 

The Spanish periodical, Revesta de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos, 1901, contains an elaborate study, by the Rev. Don 
Francisco R. de Uhagon on a reliquary in the form of a crucifix, 
which is now among the royal jewels of the crown of Spain, 
but which formerly belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. It is, 





in fact, said to have been the identical cross which she wore 
around her neck, until she was stripped down to her red bodice, 
before execution. She then endeavoured to give it to Jane 
Kennedy, but Bull, the hangman, snatched it from her, saying 
that it was his perquisite, and put it into his shoe.' 

It is probably due to this circumstance that it was preserved, 
for the Protestant officials were diligent in burning Mary’s 
clothes, and destroying everything they could which might 


1M. M. Maxwell-Scott, 7ragedy of Fotheringay, 1895, p. 219. Don Uhagon has 
overlooked this incident. 
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afterwards be treasured as a relic, so clearly did they perceive 
that her death would be accounted a martyrdom. But Bull, 
we may be sure, would not easily have given his rich prize to 
be a prey to the flames—nor, indeed, would the parsimonious 
Queen of England have admired thoroughness carried to such 
a pitch—but must have kept his spoil until he could dispose 
of it to some advantage, though we do not know when or on 
what terms. 

The cross is next heard of as belonging to Elizabeth of 
Bourbon, wife of Philip IV. of Spain, who died 6th October, 
1644. How she came by it, history does not relate, but 
Don F. R. de Uhagon’s suggestion, that it may have come 
somehow through Jane Kennedy, has even more verisimilitude 
in its favour than the learned author seems to be aware. For 
Jane did recover some of Queen Mary’s effects, and she was 
afterwards in close correspondence with the Spanish Ambassador, 
and lived on a Spanish pension. 

Queen Elizabeth of Bourbon gave the jewel to the Condessa 
de Escalante, Maria Ladrén de Guevara, who bequeathed it 
(by will dated 3rd December, 1678) to the altar of St. Rosalia 
in the Convent of Santa Cruz, belonging to the Comendadoras de 
Santiago. There it remained for some two centuries, not quite 
intact, however, for sometime during this period the reliquary 
seems to have been broken open, the lid at the back was lost, 
and the relic of the True Cross disappeared. About thirty years 
ago the convent died out. Its last member, Dominica Sisniera, 
then presented the cross, at the command of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, to H. M. Dofia Maria Cristina de Austria, Queen 
of Spain, who has now had it appropriately mounted in an 
ebony case with a glass front. 

It is not possible to indicate here the considerable number 
of interesting particulars, almost all connected with the later 
history of the relic, which Don F. R. de Uhagon has brought 
together, with no little skill and industry. He tells us, for 
instance, that Dr. James Gillis, Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern 
District of Scotland (here called Sefior de Willis), “examined 
the crucifix and declared it authentic,” in the year 1862. It 
would be interesting to find out what his reasons were, as the 
convent papers, which were perhaps intact then, have since 
disappeared. 

We conclude with a brief description of the crucifix itself, 
which is of solid gold. Its height is 8, its breadth 6% centimetres. 
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The Christ is of white enamel, the waist-cloth gold, the crown 
of thorns, now damaged, of green enamel. The blood drops, 
which in old descriptions are called rubies, are again enamel, 
but of remarkable brilliancy. Round the borders of the cross 
there are traces of black enamel. The flower ornaments at the 
extremities are blue. That at the top, consists of four leaves, 
those on the arms, of two. A central loop seems to have been 
knocked off each. The lower ornament has been broken off 
altogether, and with it the lid at the back, which, as we know 
from the old descriptions, was ornamented with the emblems of 
the Passion. 
J. H. P. 








Reviews. 


oo 
I.—MARY I., QUEEN OF ENGLAND.! 


IT was certainly desirable that we should have a separate 
life of Queen Mary Tudor. Hitherto we have had indeed many 
biographical details concerning her in the various histories of 
the period, but, quite apart from the question of their trust- 
worthiness, accounts thus constructed suffer from their necessary 
discontinuousness. A life to be properly estimated must be 
viewed as a whole and in its orderly development under the 
pressure of its environment. This is what Miss Stone has 
attempted, and with considerable success, to do for Mary Tudor. 
Availing herself of the copious materials extant, particularly 
of the despatches of ambassadors, and the narratives of the 
chroniclers, which pieced together make an almost unbroken 
record, she has given a lucid exposition of the interplay of 
causes and effects, for instance, in regard to the strange alterna- 
tions of harsher and more lenient treatment accorded to Mary 
by her father and her brother’s Council, and in regard to the 
diplomacy of the Emperor and the French sovereigns, to the 
interested rivalry of whom among themselves, her misfortunes 
were so largely due. She has contrived, too, to give a vivid 
portrait of the hapless princess, with her many virtues and fatal 
shortcomings, and has enabled the reader to realize the pathos 
of that sad life. She has, also, it will be acknowledged, known 
how to weave a story so interesting that it is hard to lay the 
book down after once beginning it. 

Miss Stone’s verdict on Queen Mary does not differ from 
that of Dr. Lingard, the most trustworthy, so far, of English 
historians. Up to the time of her accession, there was little 
to blame in this princess, but much to commend, and she was 
much beloved by the English people. She bore her harsh 


1 The History of Mary I., Queen of England, as found in the Public Records, 
Despatches of Ambassadors, in original private letters, and other contemporary 
documents. By J. M. Stone. London: Sands and Co. 
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treatment with singular dignity and resignation, she was 
considerate and generous to her friends and servants, forgiving 
and magnanimous even to those who had injured her. Her 
gravest fault in this earlier portion of her life was in eventually 
submitting to her father to the extent of accepting his doctrinal 
heresies and renouncing her allegiance to the Holy See. But 
this was when she was a girl of twenty, cut off from all 
advisers save the Imperial Ambassador, and was in deference 
to his unprincipled recommendation. In other respects she 
held to her faith, and showed great constancy and prudence 
in practising it during the reign of her brother. She came to 
the throne with the most single-minded desire and determina- 
tion to rule for the good of her country, to show justice and 
clemency to all, and to do what was right in the eyes of God ; 
nor can it be denied that, however misguided may have been 
her judgment in some grave matters, she kept these aims 
before her throughout. It is acknowledged that she showed 
an unprecedented clemency in dealing with the conspirators who 
sought to put Lady Jane Grey on her throne, and if, after 
the Wyatt sedition, she consented to severer measures, even 
these fell far short of what her father and sister inflicted in 
similar cases, and, besides, were consented to reluctantly, and 
because she was assured by her advisers that the safety of 
the country required them. By some writers it has been 
suggested that she cherished a bitter hatred for her sister 
Elizabeth. It would indeed have been natural had she disliked 
the child of Anne Boleyn, who, moreover, never showed her 
any sisterly affection, and round whom gathered all who were 
disaffected to her sovereignty. Yet Mary’s conduct towards 
Elizabeth was throughout most forbearing. She protected her 
in her childhood at serious risk to herself, against her father’s 
wrath; she forgave her and restored her more than once 
after behaviour which unquestionably merited a traitor’s death, 
and would have received it had Elizabeth been on the throne 
and Mary the offender. 

The two blots on her reign were, of course, the Spanish 
marriage and the burning of the Protestants. Of these, the first 
was a false step to take, and yet her motives in taking it 
were of the purest. By personal preference she would have 
remained single, especially as she was no longer young, but 
she felt that the interests of the country required that she 
should marry, and that, as no suitable husband was to be 
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found at home, she must seek one abroad. The intensity of 
the national feeling against a Spanish marriage should have 
made her heed the advice of Gardiner, who was against 
it, rather than that of Charles V., but she had some 
strong reasons for anticipating that an alliance with the 
richest and most powerful of European dynasties would be 
of advantage to a country weakened and impoverished by 
the misgovernment of the two previous reigns, and she was 
careful to introduce into the marriage-contract stipulations 
which, if observed, would effectually secure the independence of 
the English nation. 

The burning of so many Protestants must always remain 
a fearful page of English history for Catholic readers to look 
upon. It is true that in punishing what was deemed by the 
ruling power to be religious error, Mary was only carrying out 
principles universally admitted in her own age; it is true that to 
be burnt at the stake was, if terrible, not more so than other 
punishments then in use for civil offences; it is true that Cranmer 
and his fellow-prelates had in the days of their power meted out 
to others this very treatment which was meted out to them; 
it is true that their complaint against Mary, the complaint 
even of John Foxe, the “martyrologist,” was not that this punish- 
ment was employed, but that it was inflicted on the followers of 
Christ, as they deemed themselves, instead of on His adver- 
saries, as they deemed the Catholics; it is true that many of 
those who were thus slain for their religious opinions were 
disturbers of the public peace, were wanton in outraging the 
religious feelings of others, were in many cases downright 
traitors. All this Miss Stone makes clear from the accounts 
of Foxe himself—or from the needful corrections of his often- 
times untrustworthy pages—but still the fact remains that this 
terrific number of men and women, some of them young, were 
put to a cruel death for their religion, and that by a Catholic 
Sovereign. 

The scandal thus brought on the Catholic name must be 
acknowledged to the full, but cannot truthfully be set down to 
want of humanity in the Queen, whose thoughtfulness for others 
is revealed in so many unmistakable evidences. It is due 
rather, as Miss Stone shows, to a false estimate of the religious 
state of the country, and to a certain woodenness of character 
combined with the feeling that it was her duty to see justice 
exercised at all costs. 
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2.—HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR.! 


In this memoir Mrs. Maxwell-Scott has set herself a task of 
no ordinary difficulty, one, indeed, so beset with difficulties that 
it might have seemed impossible to perform successfully, had 
she not justified it by success. To write the life of one who 
was loved and revered by those who knew him as did she 
herself and others of his family circle, but who never achieved 
anything to make an impression on the world at large, nay, the 
most remarkable feature of whose life was that he threw up 
an honourable career, and renounced its prospects, just at the 
moment when those prospects seemed to become really brilliant, 
burying himself in a vocation which cut him off from all 
opportunities of distinction, and in which his previous training 
and experience could avail him nothing,—to write such a life 
so as to make it seem tothe general reader worth writing, is 
assuredly no common achievement. There can, however, be no 
doubt as to the result. We are presented with a graphic and 
life-like sketch, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott will not allow it to be called 
a biography, of one who was not only endowed with a singularly 
striking and attractive personality, and with qualities which must 
have made him exceptional and remarkable in any career,—but 
who would have missed his supreme note of distinction had he 
not dared to commit what was to the world’s ideas a supreme 
and irretrievable act of folly, and whose life would have never 
found a chronicler, had he not deliberately sacrificed all oppor- 
tunity of doing anything about which men would care to talk. 
It was the signal and superlative charm of him whom some 
will learn to know by means of this memoir, and whom others 
are fortunate enough to have known by personal intercourse, 
that his was one of those rare souls that live, seemingly without 
an effort, in the light of faith, for whom the unseen is the one 
great reality ever present and ever operative as the rule of life, 
and who can combine with minute and exact fidelity to every 
jot and tittle of the law of God, a frank, manly, and bright 
disposition irresistibly captivating the regard of men. 

Entering the navy, in 1852, at the age of fourteen, 
Schomberg Kerr saw almost his first service in the fleet before 
Sebastopol, and there, as afterwards in many waters round the 


1 Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit, By Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of 
Abbotsford. With two portraits and a map. xi. 413 pp. London: Longmans, 
19OI. 
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globe, won for himself the character of an officer of rare promise, 
destined certainly to rise to the highest honours of his noble 
profession. Not only did he secure the esteem and confidence 
of his superiors, and the enduring affection of his messmates, 
but many of those placed under him have testified that his 
presence on board a ship was felt by all to be a boon and a 
privilege. It was, however, by no sort of weakness that he 
earned his popularity; it was even said that in ships where 
he bore any authority, there were never any punishments, it 
being universally understood that what Mr. Kerr ordered must 
without fail be done. 

Becoming a Catholic in 1855, entirely of his own motion, 
the rest of his family having already set the example, he 
devoted to the service of the Church the same determination 
and energy which he displayed in regard of his profession. 
Not only did he exhibit to his fellow-Catholic shipmates, as to 
others, the perfect model of a blameless life, and of scrupulous 
fidelity to the obligations of religion, but he watched over them, 
gently but firmly stimulating them to remembrance of their 
duty in this respect, and securing opportunities for its practice. 
For his own part, he was by no means satisfied to do what was 
of mere precept, and priests in regions where he was stationed 
were more than once surprised, entering their chapel on a 
Sunday morning, to find a naval officer there before them, hard 
at work about the altar, rubbing up the candlesticks and making 
everything as smart as naval ideas demand. 

His promotion was naturally not slow, and by the year 1866, 
having been selected for special service and placed in temporary 
command of a vessel, which he brought home from America, 
he was raised to the rank of commander and appointed to a 
battleship, the Bellerophon. It was just at this moment that he 
resolved to throw up his naval career and apply for admission 
to the Society of Jesus, and when once he had determined that 
this was God’s will in his regard, he cut himself adrift, without 
any hesitation, from all to which he had hitherto given his 
life, and faced with serene confidence a future which filled others 
with consternation on his behalf. Commanders under whom he 
had served, expressed in letters to his father their bitter regret 
at the loss of an officer of such exceptional promise, and 
declared their conviction that had he been appointed to conduct 
any enterprise however desperate, there was not a man but 
would have followed without a moment’s hesitation; while a 
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noble Earl and leading statesman pronounced it impossible that 
Schomberg Kerr should take such a step as he proposed, for 
was he not the handsomest man in the navy ? 

Having embarked on the life of a Jesuit, he found himself in 
an element naturally by no means congenial, for, as he naively 
said, he had gone to sea largely in order to get away from 
school, and study is an essential factor in a Jesuit’s training. 
But likes and dislikes played no part in a rule of conduct such 
as his, and whatever he had made up his mind it was his duty 
to do, he did with all his might. 

After eight years of preparation and college work, he was 
ordained priest in 1875, and for the remaining twenty years of 
his life he laboured in very various fields—at Glasgow, in 
Cyprus, as Chaplain to the Marquis of Ripon when Viceroy of 
India, in England again at Manchester and Bournemouth, and 
finally as Superior of the Jesuit Mission in South Africa, where, 
spent with toil and hardship, he closed his eyes August 18, 1895. 
Wherever he was, and whatever the nature of his duties, there 
was no difference in him. Always and everywhere he walked 
straight for the goal he had set before his eyes, swerving not 
one hair’s breadth to right or left. For him there was no 
other attraction but that of work for the sake of the Master to 
whose service he had given himself. Nothing that poor human 
nature ordinarily craves in the way of relaxation or indulgence 
appeared to present itself to him as even worth a thought. 

Yet at the same time, as ever, he was a man of men— 
always fresh and gay, with a breezy gaiety redolent of salt 
water. It was touching to observe how he clung to the memory 
of his old profession, and easy to form some idea of the sacrifice 
he had made in renouncing it. Constantly did the naval 
officer peep out, especially when he desired to secure prompt 
obedience, —as when, organizing a procession, he apostro- 
phized certain erratic ladies, begging them not to yaw about 
like Chinese junks. Sometimes, too, his veneration for the 
British navy afforded his brethren a laugh at his expense, as 
for example when he, having in a sermon introduced the 
comparison of a ship, which he naturally handled more ably 
than is usual in the pulpit, some of the audience were afterwards 
heard to ask whether he had not perhaps been a sailor, to which 
one replied that according to rumour he had once been a 


smuggler. 
Occasionally, too, for all his self-restraint, a glimpse could 
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be obtained of the warm and tender nature that lay beneath his 
impassive exterior, and of the strength of his affection towards 
his family and his native Scotland, to which in embracing his 
vocation he had so resolutely bidden adieu. It is, for instance, 
related by an eye-witness how, within a few months of his end, 
in distant Rhodesia, when on the top of an African hill he came 
upon a chance Scotch thistle, in spite of himself he burst into 
tears. 

Such a life undoubtedly presents us with a type of spiritu- 
ality which is not only very genuine and exalted, but likewise 
extremely well adapted to make sanctity comprehensible and 
appreciable by men of the present day. It was indeed a big act 
of faith in action, and great is our indebtedness to an author 
who can point the moral it enforces so convincingly and yet so 
unobtrusively. 


3.—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH. 


In a short Preface, Father Gerard, S.J., indicates the prin- 
ciple on which his Course of Religious Instruction for Catholic 
Youth has been arranged. It embodies the substance of a 
course of instructions such as he was wont to give to the elder 
boys when teaching at Stonyhurst, and the general object has 
been to supply the modicum of religious knowledge which is 
indispensable for an educated Catholic layman of the present 
day—not all that he should aspire after, but the least he should 
be content to possess, and such as may awaken his interest, 
and may stimulate and guide him in his further researches, 
should he have the opportunity for them. It is too, we may 
add, the kind of book which is intended not so much to be read 
and laid aside, as to be kept at hand for frequent reference, to 
refresh the mind on the various questions as circumstances 
bring them to the fore; and it is in keeping with this purpose 
that Father Gerard tells us he has passed rapidly over questions 
which are practically obsolete, but has paid fuller attention to 
those on which a modern Catholic is liable to be challenged 
—though even these it has not been possible in so compendious 
a hand-book to discuss adequately. Among the subjects com- 
prised in this latter category are, The proofs of the Existence of 
God, Evolution, Materialism, Pantheism, Positivism, Faith and 

14 Course of Religious Instruction for Catholic Youth. By the Rev. John 
Gerard, S.J. London: Burms and Oates. 
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Reason, Miracles, Papal Infallibility, The Supernatural Order, 
Hell and Purgatory, the Immaculate Conception, Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, Indulgences, Transubstantiation. 

Those who are familiar with Father Gerard’s writings will 
be prepared to find that it is in sections such as those on 
Evolution, Positivism, Miracles, that he dwells at greater length. 
As, however, it is difficult to cull from these sections passages 
sufficiently complete for transcription, we may select the two 
following as illustrating the character of the treatment. 


It must likewise be clearly understood that Adam’s sin has entailed 
upon us the loss of nothing to which naturally we have a claim,—of 
nothing which is an integral part of our nature,—but only of the 
supernatural gifts above described. Similarly if a monarch, having 
ennobled a subject and raised him to high dignity, finds him unfaithful 
and traitorous, he acts but rightly and properly if he withholds from 
his family the rank and estates which he had intended them to inherit, 
ieaving them in the lowly condition from which he raised their father. 

It is permissible to say that the Blessed Virgin “sinned in Adam.” 
That is to say, that Adam sinned for her as for the rest of his children, 
that no less than others she stood in need of redemption, and equally 
with them was redeemed by the Blood of her Son. But whereas, in the 
case of others, these merits are applied and have effect after birth, in 
hers this application was anticipated, and she was sanctified in the first 
instant of her existence, that so the flesh from which her Son was to 
take His own, should never be defiled by the taint of original sin. So 
far then from this dogma being derogatory to the honour of Christ, it 
is, on the contrary, a tribute of respect for His Person, and recognition 
of His power. 


4.—A COMMENTARY ON ‘THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK.! 


This volume has greater value than it claims. It purports 
on the title-page to be arranged with a view to the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations ; and at the end of every chapter 
it provides a scheme of questions, and these are exhaustive and 
searching. Of even greater value are the copious notes at the 
foot of every page of the text. They exhibit a combination of 
sufficient learning with popular expression, which renders them 
as interesting as they are instructive. For intelligent as well 
as devout perusal of a Gospel, we do not know of any other 
manual in English which is so exactly suited for its purpose. 

1 Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. The Gospel according to St. Mark, 
By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1901. 
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The author strives to get out of the Scripture that which it 
contains, and not to read into the Scripture his own notions. 
Father Sydney Smith has in years past taught in the Chair of 
Sacred Scripture, and in these notes the cream of his teaching 
is placed within reach of his readers. 

The study of this Gospel of St. Mark is more specially 
interesting from the fact that it is in reality, although not in 
name, the Gospel of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ ; as the Gospel of St. Luke has been called 
the Gospel of Mary, the Mother of God, from whom alone 
St. Luke could, apart from direct revelation, have derived much 
of his recorded information. St. Mark was the disciple of 
St. Peter, and put in writing what had been preached by Peter. 
In his Gospel he gives details of persons, places, and circum- 
stances with vivid descriptions, such as he could have had only 
from an eye-witness. His Gospel was evidently written mainly 
for Roman, or at least Gentile, readers, as was St. Matthew’s 
mainly for Jewish Christians. It is noticeable on the surface 
how exactly its contents correspond with the contents of 
St. Peter’s sermon to the Gentiles at Joppa. It seems to have 
been St. Mark’s principle, and doubtless by his master’s direc- 
tion, to omit, as far as possible, what was to the praise of 
St. Peter. The cumulative evidence for St. Peter’s share in the 
Gospel of St. Mark is continuously and carefully worked out 
in the notes. 

For Catholics of ordinary education to possess and to keep 
side by side with their books of devotion, on their prayer- 
desks, a copy of this interesting and most excellent Scripture 
manual, will do not a little not only to promote the practice, 
but to develop the taste for that intelligent Scripture reading 
which St. Teresa, with other Saints, so much desired. 


§.—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN.! 

In the Introduction to The Catholic Church from Within, we 
are told that “the author has attempted in the following pages 
to put together a few thoughts gathered from the pages of 
spiritual writers, and from the ancient liturgies of the Church, 
as suggestions to aid in the development of the supernatural 
life of the soul, both in the case of those newly received into 


1 The Catholic Church fron Within. Wondon: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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the Church, and in the equally numerous one of the imperfectly 
instructed Catholic.” 

After carefully perusing the 396 pages between the covers 
of this book we conclude that the writer of it has very good 
reason indeed to be satisfied with the result of her pious 
labours. She has thrown upon the Catholic book-market just 
the sort of work that has been asked for and sought for 
by all sorts and conditions of men and women. Moreover, 
she has presented her book to the public in a most readable 
form. In it is to be found a series of living pictures, each 
one telling its tale naturally, beautifully, and not unfrequently 
with rare touches of eloquence. It is a book which, when once 
taken up, the reader will find difficulty in laying aside, for 
it leads one into a spiritual atmosphere at once clear and 
crisp, bright and sunny, and it speaks of a religion so real, 
intense, and personal, that the reader yearns more and more 
to dwell in that atmosphere and to drink in that spirit and to 
rest steeped in that life—the only one worth living—the 
supernatural. We venture to express the hope that when a 
Second Edition makes its appearance, which surely will be 
in the near future, the table of contents will contain subjects 
dealing with devotion to our Blessed Lady, the teaching about 
Purgatory, Intercession, Indulgences, &c. As it is, the list of 
subjects has been very judiciously selected. In reading through 
them we are struck by the writer’s thoroughness of knowledge 
about Catholic doctrines, and by the facility with which she 
imparts that knowledge in an interesting and entertaining 
way to others. 

If out of so varied a bill of fare we may be permitted more 
especially to emphasize our appreciation of one chapter more 
than another, we should mention the one headed, “On giving 
and taking scandal.” It is handled with extreme delicacy, and 
expounded with no less accuracy. As a specimen of the 
writer’s style and method we give the following paragraph 
from the last chapter referred to: 


We have said that a Catholic mother trusts to the great truths of 
religion to give a child a sense of reverence for holy things, but she 
does not wait till he has arrived at ripe years, or attained the use of 
reason, to instil habits of piety into him. She takes her child whilst 
still an infant in arms, into the Divine Presence, believing that as whilst 
Christ lived upon earth grace “was ever going out of Him and healing 
all,” it is no less so now that He abides with man under the Euchar- 
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istic veil in the tabernacle. As the child grows older he still accom- 
panies her as much as is possible or convenient. He plays by her side 
or she gives him pictures from her prayer-book to look at while she 
prays. A Catholic congregation sees nothing in this familiar sight to 
cause surprise, much less disedification. The idea is congenial to all 
that children should be made to feel at home in the church, whose 
Master had said, ‘Suffer little children to come to Me, and forbid them 
not.” 


What a vast number of Catholics will find expressed in 
many paragraphs, of which this one quoted is a sample, 
thoughts with which they have all their lives been familiar, but 
which it had never occurred to them to try and translate into 
language for the benefit of others. The Catholic world is put 
under a debt of gratitude by the gift to it of this work, which 
might be called, “The Catholic Church as seen by one within 
and told to those without.” To all persons in need of a spiritual 
tonic we should say, “Try this book,” while to those suffering 
from spiritual dyspepsia we should add, “ devour it.” 


6.—LES PATRONAGES,! 


It is four years since the first appearance of M. Max 
Turmann’s Au Sortir de l’Ecole,and during the interval it has 
received from the Académie Francaise the prix Juteau-Duvig- 
neaux. It is now passing into a third edition, after having been 
brought up to date, a process involving important additions. 
We are not aware how far it has already come under the notice 
of our English Catholic workers, but it is worthy of a welcome, 
for it is an instructive little treatise, historical and practical, on 
the work among Catholic children who have passed the school 
age. Patronage is a word unfamiliar to us in this connection, and 
would probably be found harmful if an attempt were made to 
introduce it in England—although, after all, the idea it suggests 
etymologically is that of paternal care which young people at all 
events do not resent. We have, however, our correlative words 
which suit us better, the words Club and Guild. In France the 
earliest founder of Patronages was M. Allemand, a priest of 
Marseilles, and one of those who laboured zealously at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to repair the ruins wrought 
by the Revolution. He had successors of like mind after his 


1 Au Sortir del’ Ecole: Les Patronages. Par Max Turmann. Ouvrage couronné 
par Académie Frangaise. Troisiéme Edition, Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
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death, who worked on the same lines, foremost among whom 
was the Abbé Timon-David. Independently of the Patronages 
owing their origin to this inspiration, is another class which 
sprang from the first efforts of the Conferences of St. Vincent 
of Paul. At the present day there appear to be in existence 
nearly 2,500 Patronages for boys, of which part are parochial, 
part extra-parochial, part for the pupils of the lay-schools, to 
supply the religious and moral training which those schools 
neglect or subvert, part for the pupils of the Christian schools, 
to keep them in touch with their former teachers, who are 
mostly the Christian Brothers. A great distinction, too, of 
method has been found necessary between the administration 
of Patronages in the town and in the country. The Patronages 
for girls did not originate till the middle of the century, when 
they had as founders, M. de Melun and the famous Sceur 
Rosalie. They have not progressed quite in the same pro- 
portion as those for boys, but according to some statistics 
published in June, 1900, they then numbered a little over 1,800. 

As time has gone on, and experience has been gathered, the 
scope of the Patronages has been much developed. The need 
has been felt of accustoming the young people to be more 
self-reliant in practising their religion, and in extending this 
practice to every department of their lives ; of educating them 
in their duties as citizens as well as Christians ; and in helping 
them in various ways to better their qualifications for their 
respective trades or employments. The need, too, has been felt, 
and met by the uvre de jeunesse, of training pupils in the 
secondary schools to realize better and prepare themselves 
for the due fulfilment of their social duties towards their poorer 
brethren. 

From all this network of institutions for the welfare of the 
young, and the devoted and prudent spirit in which they are 
administered, the fairest hopes might be formed for the future 
of Christian France. But, unfortunately, there is another side 
to the picture, of which M. Max Turmann takes due notice. It 
is not only that in the past, particularly under the First and 
Second Empires, the Patronages were held in suspicion and 
often closed as if they were a danger to the State, but quite 
recently the Masonic Ligue de /’Ensetgnement has covered the 
country with an opposition network of z#stitutions post-scolaires. 
The founding of these was the outcome of the Congress of this 
Ligue at Nantes held four or five years ago under the presi- 
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dency of M. Bourgeois. The idea was clearly borrowed from 
the Catholic Patronages, the scope and methods of which have 
been imitated throughout. So far too as they aim at continuing 
the work of school education, inculcating habits of thrift and 
so forth, these zzstztutions post-scolaires—which, aided out of 
public funds, have had a wonderful success during their short 
life—are deemed by M. Max Turmann worthy of much praise. 
Unfortunately, the aim and object, by which the Ligue de 
L’Enseignement is inspired, though concealed under the specious 
pretence of neutralité, is nothing less than to extend and con- 
solidate the process of dechristianizing the youth of the 
country. It is for this purpose that the ¢coles laigues are made 
the centre round which the zwstctutions post-scolaires are to 
gather, and one sees at once how the scheme is intended to 
work. Nor is the purpose entirely concealed. What, for 
instance, can be clearer than the purport of such words as the 
following, used by M. Bourgeois at the Congress of the Ligue de 
l’Ensetgnement. “Observe why it is that the Zzgue has set the 
moral and social education of the woman at the head of the 
objects desired by this Congress. . . . If the women in France 
are with us, if they feel themselves to be enfranchized, if they 
become conscious of their duties, the Republic and the Democ- 
racy will be invincible; but as long as there is a difference of 
opinion and attitude between the men and the women, we 
believe that there will be danger.” 

Such are in outline the past history and present prospects of 
the work of the Patronages across the Channel, an outline the 
details of which we may hope that many of our readers will be 
tempted to fill up from M. Turmann’s instructive pages. There 
is too the second part of his book, concerning which we 
have not been able to speak, but which contains many practical 
suggestions as to the management of these institutions, sugges- 
tions which perhaps may not be all directly applicable to our 
English Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, but are well worthy of 
comparison. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Ulster Journal of Archeology (McCaw, Stevenson, and 
Orr, Linenhall Press, Belfast) is we hope favourably known 
to many of our readers, not only for its attractive exterior, the 
quality of its paper especially contrasting pleasantly with much 
to which we are accustomed, but also for the enlightened 
manner, at once broad and scholarly, in which its chosen field is 
cultivated. That field is perhaps richer in Ulster than in many 
other regions, but it is to be wished that attempts were more 
widely made to emulate such an example. 

In its issue for the last quarter of 1901 the place of honour 
is assigned to an illustrated account of a very curious old sun- 
dial formerly standing on Bangor Church, County Down, and 
here described by Francis J. Bigger, M.R.I.A. This dial, made 
of slate, and inscribed with various legends of considerable 
interest, was so placed that its upper surface recorded the time 
in summer, and the lower surface in winter. Mr. Bigger some- 
what vaguely tells us that this was in consequence of “the 
outer circular edge tending upwards at a considerable angle.” 
It would be more instructive to say that when in position the 
face of the dial was parallel to the equator, or, in other words, 
that it was inclined to the horizon at an angle equal to the 
co-latitude of the place. Only upon such a dial are the divisions 
for marking equal times all equal. The style or gnomon, being, 
as in all dials, parallel to the earth’s polar axis, is at right 
angles to the dial-plate, and the sun when above the equator, 
7.é. from the spring to the autumnal equinox, shines only upon 
the upper face, and when below the equator, from autumn to 
spring, only upon the lower. The dial had an ingenious arrange- 
ment for telling the time by moonlight, the moon’s age being 
known. 

The inscriptions above mentioned are of various character, 
including both moral maxims, weather saws, and rules for 
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times and seasons. We have, for example, a version of the 
old rhyme about the import of bright sunshine on the feast 
of the Purification or Candlemas day, which latter Mr. Bigger, 
separating from the Purification, wrongly identifies with 
February Ist. In other cases the reading of legends, as seen 
in the illustration, must be erroneous. We are told that the 
lettering is reproduced “from a _ photo, strengthened from 
careful readings,’ and we cannot doubt that this latter element 
is demonstrably lacking in accuracy. Thus, for example, what 
is clearly intended for a rhymed hexameter distich is given 
in the following form, the obvious emendations being added 
by us in brackets. 
QUOD SIBI HIQ [guésgue!] GERIT PRESENTIS TEMPORE VITA 
HIC [oc] SIBI MESSI [s] ERIT CUM DICITUR ITE VENITE. 
Another poem, written professedly in English, contains, as 
reproduced, such strange vocables as mearocks, edub, bulsrand 
strand, and arladge, which Mr. Bigger confesses himself unable 
to interpret, and which would certainly appear to have come 
straight out of “ Jabberwocky.” 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 2 and 16.) 

S. Girolamo degli Schiavoni. Asia Minor, the cradle of the 
Etruscans. The Acts of the Martyrs. Why are the 
Jesuits hated? The Reconciliation of Constitutional 
Bishops. Haunted Houses. The earliest residence of 
the Popes at the Lateran. 

Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (November 5 and 20.) 

The Duc de Broglie as a Historian. H. Chérot. Le Docteur 
Phobos (a novel). P. Suau. Tien-Tchou (Lord of 
Heaven). HY. Havret. A Philosopher who is a Christian. 
J. Ferchat. The Present State of Biblical Studies in 
France. H. Durand. Reviews, &c. 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (November.) 
Stained Glass Windows. /. B. Hogan. An Old Abecedary of 


the Day of Judgment. H. 7. Henry. Luke Delmege. 
The Moral Aspect of Bribery. Dr. A. Macdonald. 


1 Presumably written in abbreviated form, ‘‘QUISQ.” 























Books for Xmas Presents. 


THE MADONNA: 


A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE 
MOTHER OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, BY THE PAINTERS -AND 
SCULPTORS OF CHRISTENDOM, IN MORE THAN 500 OF THEIR 
WORKS. THE TEXT TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF ADOLFO 
VENTURI. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ALICE MEYNELL. 


r 


Medium Quarto. Bound in Buckram. Price £1 115. 64. 





Without co-operation from the various countries of Christendom it would have 
been impossible, even now, to produce so large a work at the price at which it is 
published. The enormous expenditure necessary to the reproduction, by the latest 


and most app aS ved methods, of over 500 Works of Art, has been shared with the 
English publishers by the publishers of Italian, of French, and of Sp anish editions. 
This volume, handsomely bound in buckram, is the most important and the most 
beautiful of its class ever issued by any Catholic publisher: a England ; and it 
supplies to present-givers, to prize-givers, and to the shelves of Catholic libraries, 
a work which is at once an enviable possession in itself and a treasury of Catholic 
piety. —LZextract from Prospectus. 
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US OF ‘* THIS MONUMENTAL WORK,” AS Zhe . 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY APPLIC 


NEW “BOOKS. 
Among New Books of which presentation copies are likely to be particularly 
welcome in the Presbytery, the Convent, and the Home may be named : 
A FLOWER OF ASIA. A Novel by “Cyril.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 6s. 
BEYOND THESE VOICES. A Novel by Mrs. Egerton Eastwick. Crown 8vo, 
¢c ort. 5s 
THE LIT ‘TLE FLOWER OF JESUS. Being the Autobiography of Sister Teresa, 
of he hild Je us and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. ‘Translated from the 
French iis totre Ame, by M. H. Dziewicki. With Three Portraits: Teresa 
in her child “te d with her father; again with her mother; and later in her 
Carm ine habit. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top. 6s. 
MARY WARD : A Foundress of the Seventeenth Century. By Mother M. Salome, 
f the Bar Convent, York. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 5s. 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Written for Little Ones. By Mother M. Salome, of 
the Bar Convent, York. With Frontispiece. Cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL IN THE WORLD. Second Series. By Whyte Avis. 
i . Preface by Dom Gilbert Higgins, C7R.L. Containing chapters on “ The 
g Woman,” “ The Woman of Culture,” “ The Woman of Influence,” “ On the 
e of a Profession,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. 


Bibles and Prayer ‘Books 

[EX S. BURNS AND OATES invite your inspection of the largest, the most 
varied, and the best selection of CATHOLIC BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS in 
the United Kingdom. Each book—revised from time to time and brought down to date 
—bears the Episcopal Imprimatur, and is carefully printed on hi gh- io paper. The 
binding, even of the Sixpenny Editions, is neat and tasteful, while the higher priced 
Volumes are produced with all the eleg ance that modern machinery secures. Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving full particulars of the v arious sizes, prices, and bindings, will be sent 
free on receipt of a post card. 


BURNS & OATES, Limited, 28, ere Street, London, W. 
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